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THE AMATEVR . 
» « GAMEKEEPER. 


ITH regard to our title we hope that no reader will 
question the fitness of the word “ amateur.” — It is 
not, at any rate, our intention to define it, and 
probably the critic will find a thousand reasons 


tor believing that it is wrongly used. The idea 
springs from a recently published book called “Ten Years 
{ Gamekeeping.” With the substance of its pages we 


( 
hope to deal in some future issue, but there are one or two 
general considerations which have led us on to several fruitful 
trains of thought. Ihe author bevan life as what we call a 
gentleman, using that word in the cricketing sense and, 
as the lawyers say, “ without prejudice.” It is certainly 
no purpose of ours to deny that many a professional cricketet 
is a gentleman in the best sense of the word, and yet we all 
understand what is meant in cricket by the opposite terms 
‘ventleman ” and “ professional.” So our author was a gentle- 
man in the sense that his father owned shooting and that he 
himself shot and was attended to by gamekeepers. From his 
writing we are inclined to think that he is a gentleman in every 
other sense, but the distinction mentioned is that which is 
germane to the present subject. As a child he developed many 
tastes which are fairly common to English country boys. 
He loved to walk with the gamekeepers, to study their 
traps and gins, to learn how they collected eggs, attended to 
young pheasants and performed a hundred other duties in which 
business is pleasantiy intermingled with natural history. 
When, therefore, a family crisis arose, it occurred to him 
that he could scarcely devise a more congenial method 
of earning a livelihood than that of becoming a game- 
keeper. At any rate he entered into service, and for a 
decade lived on the proceeds of his work as a gamekeeper. 
These were not very great. Occasionally we have heard 
shooters assert that every gamekeeper is a kind of Creesus, 
that is, generally after a tip has been grudgingly bestowed. 

Now our author wisely determined when he became a keeper 
to lay aside the fustidiousness of the gentleman. He accepted 
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tips whenever they were offered to him, and occasionally, like his 
brother keepers, regretted that they were not larger in amount. 
It is true some little remains of his early training afflicted 
him, so that he could not push himself forward in the way that 
keepers, along with many other servants, do in order to 
extract the unwilling tip, but he found that the man who had 
enjoyed a good day's shooting did not as a rule forget the 
keeper when night came. It is interesting to know, therelore, 
that, speaking from his own experience, he estimates the tips 
of a keeper at less than £20 a year. A good tip would 
appear to be five shillings, g 
moderate one half-a-crown, and anything below that is a close 
approach to meanness. Such seems to be a fair interpretation 
of this gamekeeper’s view. Of course the mere fact that he has 
accepted presents of this kind would in many minds deprive the 
author of any right to use the word “amateur”! In point of fact 
he does not employ it, but we do, and not without reason. 
Irom internal evidence it is clear that the writer of the book 
in his way is an artist, and that he followed the profession 
of gamekeeper at least as much from love of it as for 
any wages he might obtain. His, at any rate, was not the 
spirit of the hireling, and it is the hireling spirit that is the 
true antithesis to the gentleman. Many will ask curiously 
how a deiicately-nurtured man enjoyed doing menial work, 
In actual practice the gamekeeper is a servant pure and 
simple. He is expected to obey when commands are issued 
and to behave in a respectful manner not only to his master, 
but to those whom he has cho-en to make his guests. Our 
author was tried fairly high in this respect, because at various 
shooting-parties his own relatives were among the guns, and 
it would have been unfair both to them and to his master not 
to behave with studied reserve and restraint. Even a liberal- 
minded and kind-hearted landowner does not expect his 
servants to be full to overflowing with “ the finer feelings of our 
nature,” and gamekeeping involves the doing of many things 
that might make the fastidious revolt. One of the tasks, the most 
thoroughly dishked by the author, was the disembowelling of 
rabbits—an operation that must be disgusting indeed to an 
educated man who has to perform it sometimes on as many as 
200 subjects a day. This was more distasteful than work which 
involved more danger to health, such as lying out at night waiting 
for poachers. 

When we find old gamekeepers sorely afflicted with 
rheumatism we may draw an inference with a great certainty that 
in early autumn and winter they have spent many weary hours 
of the night crouching behind the rudest shelter and exposed 
to cold rain and bitter winds. They cannot move about freely 
lest their presence should be known, and must not remain 
in a snug corner, or otherwise they would have no chance of 
meeting the depredators. Just before a shoot our amateur game- 
keeper in his zeal sometimes stayed up the whole night lest the 
fruit of all his care and labour should not be brought properly 
to the guns in the morning. Yet he does not seem to have 
greatly disliked this side of his arduous duties any more than 
a soldier on campaign revolts against the hardships to which 
of necessity he must submit. ‘The work of pheasant-rearing and 
partridge-breeding involves far more than the casual spectator 
might imagine, and the keeping down of vermin, though it may be 
an amusement to the beginner, becomes afterwards a labour and 
a responsibility. Nevertheless, it is good to know that this 
manly type of Englishman found no small amount of pleasure in 
his ten years’ work as gamekeeper. Of course, he had the taste 
and faculties that made it enjoyable; the turn for natural 
history, the taste for sport, the love of breeding and rearing 
things. He could never learn to be as subservient as the 
average villager is, and tells us that often guests looked sur- 
prised at the long interval that frequently occurred between his 
answer to a question and the respectful “sir” which forms its 
conventional conclusion. Nor did he ever jearn to touch his 
hat or his forelock with the true lackey's readiness. Luckily 
for him, however, he found that English sportsmen, if they 
found their wants properly attended to, were not captious about 
details such as these, and on the whole his life was tairly happy 
and amusing. It taught him, at any rate, how to live with 
comfort on about £70 a year. 


w 


c 
a generous one half-a-sovereign, a 


Our Portratt [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Millicent 

Grosvenor. Miss Millicent Grosvenor is a daughter 

of Lord Henry Grosvenor, a son of the first Duke of West- 

minster, and her engagement to Mr. William Molyneux Clarke, 

son of the late Mr. Stephenson Clarke, has recently been 
announced. 


*,* It ts particulariy requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of realers if they would forward the corresbondence at once to him, 
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S Commissioner for Crown Lands, Lord Carrington 
has been making a most valuable experiment in 
Lincolnshire. At his instigation eight cottages 
have been built at a cost of £400 per pair. They 
are at Burwell, and six more have been erected 

on the holding of the Moulton Parish Council. The most 
gratifying feature about them is the rush to take possession. 
Che rent charged is £8 per annum, which allows the very 
moderate return of 4 per cent. on the capital expended. Each 
cottage has from one to five acres of land attached to it at an 
agricultural rent, and, no doubt, this accounts to a large extent 
for the crowd of applicants, which was so great that lots had to be 
drawn. We understand that Lord Carrington is so pleased with 
the result that he is building seven more Crown Land cottages in 
the same parish. In the neighbourhood the average rent of a 
country cottage is said to be 2s. per week, but this, of course, 
would apply only to the agricultural labourer, who, as a rule, has 
not the chance to take a house with from an acre to five acres of 
land belonging to it. The cottages let in the “open” parish 
bring in very much more than this. And the small holders come 
toa lirge extent from the body of unorganised labourers who form 
so considerable a part of the populaticn in the villages that are 
not owned by a solitary landlord. 

Our columns have often borne testimony to the feelings 
with which country people are coming to regard flies and other 
country nuisances. The matter has been taken up by the Local 
Government Board, and an interesting report has been written 
for it ky Professor Nuttall and Mr. E. P. Jepson of Cambridge. 
Chey begin by pointing out that it is only in recent years that flies 
have come to be regarded as important agents in the spread of 
infectious diseases. Investigation has not yet proceeded very 
far, but it has shown that the house-fly and its family is 
deserving of close attention by sanitary reformers. Bacterio- 
logically, it is shown that these organisms are capable of taking 
upa number of different pathogenic germs and ot transporting 
them from one place to arother. “ We regard it as certain,” 
say the reporters, “that they convey cholera and typhoid fever, 
and we look forward with confidence to the complete demonstra- 
tion that they convey the causative agents of infantile diarrhaea 
and of dysentery, always remembering that there are other 
vehicles, water and milk, etc., by which these diseases may be 
communicated.” ‘This is a very serious indictment of the fly, 
and will probably end in the beginning of a war of extermination 
similar to that which is being now waged against the rat. 


It is worthy of being placed on record that on October 12th 
of this year, within twenty-five miles of London, crops of barley 
were still standing uncut, while in many fields the ungathered 
harvest is rotting in stooks. As far as the South of England 
is concerned, this may be attributed to lack of vigilance on 
the part of the farmer, as there was a sufficiency of fine 
days in August of which the more industrious took advantage. 
Indeed, on the very next farm to the one referred to the harvest 
is safely under thatch. Fromthe North of England and Scotland, 
however, we hear much more dismal accounts. The inclemency 
of the weather during late September prevented harvesting 
over wide areas, so that standing corn in October is not the 
exception, as in the case to which we have alluded, but rather the 
rule. There is little hope of its being housed in good condition in 
the end, and in many fields it will probably be found more profit- 
able to have the crops eaten by cattle or poultry. Nevertheless, 
it is not to be considered that the harvest is an absolute failure. 
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Where it has been got in the yield has often been surprisingly 
large, and in spite of the fall that took place early in September, 
the price of wheat to-day is very satisfactory compared with what 
it was ten years ago. Farmers were then glad to get anything 
over twenty-five shillings a quarter, whereas to-day, even at the 
moment of depression, they could command at least ten shillings 
more ; and a considerable quantity of English wheat has already 
changed hands at a price approximating to forty shillings a 
quarter. 


Red berries glowing among the half-withered foliage of the 
hedgerows and dead leaves showering down from the trees 
tell us that the time is coming when the huntsman’s cheery 
“ Holloa” will soon be heard in the fields again. It. is 
with great pleasure that we offer our readers what we think 
they will find to be a very complete list of the Hunts of 
the United Kingdom and Ireland. It would have been impos 
sible for us to do this if it had not been for the promptness, 
courtesy and kindness with which our applications for authentic 
information have been answered by the various Masters and 
secretaries of the Hunts enumerated. Most of the replies came 
in very quickly indeed, and they have enabled us to bring the 
list, with its various alterations, thoroughly up to date. What 
changes there are will be found summarised by our hunting 
correspondent in another part of the paper, so that there is no 
need to dwell on them here. 


A very distinctive feature of the Highland scenery in 
autumn is due to the fact that the corn harvest often coincides 
with the most brilliant colouring of the foliage. Of course, in 
England we do not see the two together. The harvest is over, 
unless the conditions are quite abnormal, long before the bright 
hues are on the trees. In the Highlands the frosts come earlier, 
but the harvest is later, so that we have there the frequent sight, 
never seen in the South, of the stooks standing out in the fields 
and the bracken and the tiny leaves of the birch all turned 
golden, and more vivid tints still on some of the other trees. It 
is not the least of the interests associated with shooting or fishing 
in the North to watch the season’s changes in the aspect of 
the country as une comes South again over the beautiful Highland 
line, and that beauty is at this very moment at its brightest. 


TRIOLET. 

The leaves are falling fast 

O'er summer's grave ; 
Like dreams of years lony past, 
The leaves are falling fast, 
© may some floweret last 

Which spring-time gave ! 
The leaves are falling fast 

O'’er summer's grave. R.D. R. 

It is in the main highly satisfactory to read the address of 
Colonel Bailey, the lecturer on forestry to the University of 
Edinburgh, on the subjects especially belonging to his depart 
ment. ‘The occasion was the opening of the new session, and 
Colonel Bailey was able to conyratulate himself, as well as the 
country, on the increasing number of students that were attending 
his lectures, and so giving evidence of the increasing interest 
paid in Great Britain to the problems of forestry, which it is very 
sure that we have been neglecting too long. He pointed out that 
a baccalaureate degree could now be obtained in forestry, and 
that such a degree was recognised by the examiners for the 
Indian Forest Service as giving a candidate a special claim. He 
did not conceal his opinion, however, that much more still 
remained to be done, expressing chief regret that we were with- 
out any demonstration forest maintained by the State. It is 
to be hoped that all this will come; but, naturally, it means 
expense and organisation; nor Is a demonstration forest the 
growth of a single year. 

Our horticultural readers will, we are sure, obtain both 
delight and instruction from the answer which Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll has given to a correspondent who asked us for some direc 
tions about making a genuine bog garden. [lis point was that 
in most of the books that treat on the subject the bog garden 
simply means a piece of swampy ground and not a peat bog, so 
that when he came to deal with the real thing be found himself 
in difficulties. The description of the garden is one to make 
us feel certain that it could be turned into a very beautiful place. 
A garden which has on three sides of it a well-grown wood, and 
on the fourth side an open peat bog whicli has within its bounds 
two old disused quarry holes and a couple of drains, must offer 
splendid opportunities to the skilled gardener. k:vidently Miss 
Jekyll, to whom we submitted the letter, has fully recognised this 
fact, since in her own practical way she has at considerable length 
shown how its natural potentialities could be utilised. We are 
sure that all who are interested in gardens will find something 
worthy of their attention in this answer. 
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Just now our English gardens, orchards and woodlands are 
clothed in the full beauty of their autumn garb, and notwith- 
tanding the sunless summer the various colours are nearly, if 
not quite, as brilliant as in more favoured years. Visitors 
to the Royal Horticultural Society's fortnightly meeting on 
Puesday last were reminded of the beauty of the LE-nglish 
rarden and orchard in autumn by the many excellent exhibits 
of flowers and fruits that were arranged there. Among the 
flowers the many beautiful and graceful forms of the old 
fashioned Michaelmas datsy the aster of botanists — were, 
perhaps, the most admired. Ihe range of colours now obtain 
able in these charming flowers is much greater than it was a 
decade or two avo, and the newer varieties have lost none of the 
vrace so characteristic of their parents, Other charming flowers 
of: the autumn garden repre ented at this exhibition were 
the white chrysanthemum or = pyrethrum  uliginosum, a 
noble plant, not much like the chrysanthemums — of 
which we think in- conjunction with Japan; perennial 
sunflowers, of which the best is that known as Miss Mellish, 
dahlia ~a lew trav holivho KS, and the linge ring blooms of the 
rose garden, which, if not so large and full as those of July and 


September, were none the less fragrant and pleasing. Brilliant 
foliage, which is mostly derived from the ornamental vines, was 
freely intermixed with the flowers, and these, together with the 
ruddy-cheeked fruits, presented a typical picture of Nature in her 
full autumn béauty. 

Some weeks avo a contributor to our columns showed how 
necessary it was that the owners of country houses should 
extend their insurance beyond the walls of the mansion, The 
Board of Agriculture in a recent pamphlet has taken up a 
humbler but no less important part of the same subject. This is 
the mutual insurance of livestock. Where there are small 
holders in groups it is an admirable plan to mitigate the force of 
such a calamity as the death of a cow or horse. ‘Tenants of 
this kind very seldom have much capital behind them, and they 
would probably find that the cheapest and most effectual 


system of insurance for such animals as pigs, sheep, horses and 
cows 1s to enter into an agreement with their neighbours whereby 
a small sum paid into a common fund gives the payer the right 
to compensation up to three-fourths of the declared value of the 
auimal in question, 


At the beginning of October there was a noticeable increase 
in the number of tramps who frequent the great highways out of 
London. At the same time, the local medical men report that 
the death-rate among them has been much hicher than usual. 
The professional tramp, as distinguished from the unfortunate 
man who happens to be out of work, has an inextinguishable 
hatred of the workhouse and the accommodation it provides, 
Verbaps it might be more accurate to say that what he dislikes 
most is the labour wage he has to pay there for his entertainment. 
lhe consequence 158 that even when he has a few pence in his 
pocket he is often compelled to sleep behind a stack or hedgerow 
at night, and the fearful rains that have usually come on 
a littie alter dark during September and October must have 
been most uncomfortable. The doctors say that not so much 
rheumatism is produced as might be expected, and the explanation 
that they give ts interesting, lt is that rheumatism springs toa 
wee extent from over-eating; and whoever has noticed the 
tramps this autumn must have been painfully aware of theit 
vaunt leanness, telling plainly of ill feeding. It has saved them 
irom rheumatism, but not from other ills or from death. Their 
condition at the present moment and the state of the highways 
generally afford urgent reasons for putting into practice at least 
one of the suggestions made by the Poor Law Commission. 


Such an incident as that which occurred at Rugby Work- 


house recently allords striking testimony to the goodness in 


y 
human nature. While the chairman of the guardians was going 
round the workhouse with the visiting committee in the morning, 


a lady banded him a letter with the request that he would not 
read it until she had left. On being opened it read as follows: 
“| herewith enclose Bank of England note of the value of £250 
in discharge of parish relief received when | was a child 
We are alraid that the vast majority of those 
who become indebted to the State, and have succeeded later in 
life, look back to their period of parish relief with feelings of 
shame rather than gratitude. They do not recognise that even 
the help which comes through public officials is an embodiment 
of the kindness of the community. The incident which we have 


some years azo. 


descrived, however, shows that there are others who take a true 
and deeper view ot their responsibilities. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, at the opening of King’s College, made 
such a speech as we should expect from one who unites in his 
person imagination and knowledge. It was about the reading of 
history, and in its way brought out the striking contrast between 
the earliest chroniclers ot old and the. scientific student 
yf to-day. Ancient history is compact of tradition, fable 
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and legend. The spirit of to-day is almost entirely scientific, 
and the historian is expected to analyse and sift and find 
proof, where the other trusted frankly to his imagination. 
The result is that in this generation we are amassing 
records and ascertaining facts which are colourlessly stated. 
Under this treatment history loses much of its glamour. 


One of our most influential daily contemporaries has been 
raising its voice against that degradation of words to which our 
hurried age is very prone. People who are in the habit of using 
the telephone and telegraph lines daily, and who therefore are 
intent only on saying what they have to say in the fewest 
possible words, are not the best guardians that could be imagined 
of English undefiled. Fashion in speech changes, but ever and 
anon a word comes up to be employed in a new sense, has its 
day and then stales and fades out of the vocabulury altogether. A 
homely adjective such as “useful” is applied to all kinds of 
objects from a potato to a therough-bred. We constantly hear 
such locutions as “a useful gun” or “a useful golfer,” where 
the word in each case means “expert.” “Quaint” and 
“cryptic are other two adjectives that have been turned into 
maids of all work. But perhaps the most ridiculous of all 
effects is produced by the not uncommon habit of using words with 
beautiful poetic associations in the midst of ordinary common. 
place. No doubt the first man who called a beautiful house 
a “dream” had a poetic feeling about it; but how often since 
has this word been applied by those who had no right feeling ? 
“Gloaming,” “aftermath,” “wistful”: how often do we 
find these words wedged into the most commonplace talk or 
writing! Those who are guilty do not realise what a fine, 
beautiful thing it is to use the lucid, subtle English tongue with 
simplicity, naturalness and precision, 

TO INNOCENCE, 
Could I hold, oh! Love, your white and perfect soul 
Before the world has bound it with its fashion, 
You and I, by quiet ways and sweet control, 
Might learn life’s meaning and love's fullest passion. 


Could pain of mine, even to my own heart's breaking, 
But spare your heart its revenue of tears, 

The disillusionment, despair and aching 
The world will bring vou with the older years! 

Yet, child, I dream one golden, far-off morrow, 
We two shall stand in some diviner place, 

Where youth eternal springs from human sorrow, 
Perfect and white—one soul before God’s Tace. 


DoROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 
— 


What appear to be highly sensible and effective means have 
been adopted by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to stop 
the trafhe in old and decayed horses. The Order promulgated 
makes it illegal to send either by train or boat any animal which, 
either from old age or disease, is likely to suffer from the 
journey. It is a verv simple Order, and if faithfully carried 
out will effectually destroy a traffic of which we are all 
ashamed, It is repugnant to every humane feeling that a 
creature which has for years been the friend of man 
should in its last days be consigned to the end that 
awaits old horses in certain parts of the Continent. In days 
when we pension the aged poor it seems only fair that we 
should extend the same kindly and charitable feelings to the 
most uselul of all our four-footed friends. Far more people 
have been in the habit of doing so than the recent agitation 
would lead us to believe. But where it is impracticable to 
keep dumb pensioners alive, the most merciful act is to destroy 
them, and save them thus from torture. 


Nothing could have been more proper than the presentation 
of an illuminated album and address to Mr. Jesse Collings by the 
rural labourers. We all regret the reason that caused the delay 
in making it. The golden wedding of Mr. Collings was celebrated 
just about the time when he met with the painful accident from 
the effects of which he has been suffering ever since. At last 
he is in the way of recovery and is able to go about with the 
help of a crutch. Among his frequent visitors is his old ally, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and it was doubly appropriate that he should 
be the spokesman of the labourers. Of Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
claim to this honour it is scarcely necessary to speak. 
Originally he sprang from the very class whose _ interests 
he has so bravely and loyally championed. Years ago he 
incurred much ridicule by his propagandum of three acres 
and a cow; but he has lived to find it embodied in a 
piece of legislation which has become highly popular. It is 
not every reformer who is able to see in his own day 
the fruits of his early efforts, but Mr. Collings is in that 
fortunate . position. Long and carefully he ploughed and 
sowed, and now the harvest is being reaped before his eyes. 
May he live long to enjoy the spectacle. . 
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The rain in Scotland seems to have come just in the nick of 
time to give the angler a chance on those rivers which close in 
mid-October. It is curious that, though the rain appears to have 
been very heavy all over the Grampians, the rivers on the 
southern watershed have received much more of a flood than 
those on the northern side of the range. The Tay, the Earn 
and all the rivers that water the southern straths have been 
running much higher than the Spey, Findhorn, Nairn and so 
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on which flow into the Moray Firth. All, however, have had 
a useful share of refreshment, fish are undoubtedly being 
caught, anglers are being made happy as these words are 
written and there is good prospect of the last week of the 
fishing being the best. Of course, what will entirely spoil all 
is the coming of another heavy rainfall to make the rivers unfish- 
able right up to the end. There is no need at present, however, 
to fear that sad calamity. 


HUNTING THE AMERICAN PANTHER. 


OU can eall it the 
mountain lion if you 
choose, or, civen you 
have an accurate 
mind, the cougar; but 

l like best the name of panther, 
because it suits well the 
spirit and traditions of the 
North American wilderness. It 
was panther or “painter” to 
the hardy early hunters and 
trappers, and panther it 
appeals most strongly to those 
who cherish the sentiment of 
the days of buckskin and bowie- 


SO 


as 


knife. A suggestion of Africa 
in the use of the term “‘ moun- 
tain lion’’ somewhat offends 


the palate where lingers the 
savour of early American back- 
woods life; but there is about 
the name of panther something 
that brings out those delicate 
essences of border romance 
which have come down to 
as a heritage from a picturesque 
past of thrilling struggle and 
adventure. It is significant of 
the difference in temperament 
between the peoples north and 
south of the International 
Boundary that whereas in the Western States the name mountain 
lion is now used almost exclusively, in British Columbia, the 


us 





IN 
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THE PANTHER COUNTRY. 
foster-motiver of North American frontier traditions and the home 
of a delightful British conservatism, Felis concola retains the 
name of panther. 

Twisting the tail of 
rather dangerous oc« upation 


the American lion would be a 
lor the individual twister. Frank 
Capino, a Wyoming dare-devil of the early eighties, was the only 
man who ever did the trick successfully, so far as | am aware, 
and he discovered a rapid cure for obesity during the performance. 
In his own words, he “lost flesh somethin’ astonishin’.” But 
except when its tail is twisted, either literally or metaphorically, 
the panther is not of an aggressive disposition; and although many 
wild yarns are related of its attacking hunters, I have never heard 
of an authentic instance of its making an unprovoked onslaught 
on man. 

Nevertheless, its somewhat truculent aspect and terrific 
fighting powers when angered, command respect, even among 
those who are familiar with its cowardly nature, and in con- 
sequence the chase of the panther is to-day regarded as .the 
most exciting sport, next to bear-hunting, that can be had on the 
American Continent. It is yearly growing in popularity, and the 
number of men who make long and expensive journeys in order 
to enjoy its excitements and spice of danger is already very 
considerable. 

The best season for hunting panthers is the winter, and 


the best way is with dogs. You can kill them at other 
times and in other manners, but you will have most success 
when the icy atmosphere vibrates with the bay of your 
hounds. Stalking a panther is a thing I have never seen 


attempted; but on rare occasions one is shot over a carcase, 
or, more rarely yet, by chance when the hunter is still-hunting 
other game. They are stealthy creatures, however, and no 
animal understands better the art of keeping out of the way. 
Were their capture dependent on human craft, few would be 
killed. On the other hand, when pursued by dogs they seidum 
escape. N. W. Frost, a famous big-game guide of Cody, 
Wyoming, has a pack of Airedales and which are 
accounted the most hunting the West, 
and a day spent with them usually terminates in a delirious 
Irish wake over the body of a defunct lion. 

Frost himself is credited with being the best hunter in a 
State where good hunters abound, and his services as a guide 
are generally engaged a long time in advance. For all kinds of 
game, from wild cats to grizzly bears, antelopes to wapiti, he has 
few equals, and no superiors, among the men ol his craft, and 


hounds 


successful dogs in 
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the sportsman who engages him for a hunt can be sure of getting 
[ ty f vame, | ed there is nothing amiss with his own 
ting. Moreover, Frost is a very agreeable companion, a 
walking encyclopaedia of wilderness lore, and an interesting 
narrator of true hunting experiences. He is a man of iron 
nerve, grim determination and extraordinary endurance, and 
therelore an ideal companion for any hunter who desires to 
break into the n tremot na 
i { ma | ! | } 
\ \ { the b game of 
that country ; but he ts equally 
good for the inexperienced 
portsman, of the pronounced 
tendet it type, \ Il fined 
i bin a friend a well a i 
re t man ipable ol 
keeping hl mouth nut con 
cerning the failure ind follies 


kes to forget the « y chance 


he missed, and tain uld clo 
nM eye to t fact that the 
best of the trophies he carri 
home were hot with green 
backs in the second instance. 
Ir { neve! mention these 


matters, and jn consequence he 
is equally popular with the 
experienced hunter, who ippre 
ciate nis extraordmar»ry skili, 
ind with the green hand, who 
loves him for his no less extra 
ordinary disere tion, 

Naturally, a man who bas 
spent a large part of his lite in 
the wilderness, and has killed 
coresot mountain lions, has had 
many exciting exper nces, (On one occas nm, when he was out 
with a party of Eastern portsmen, the dous treed a lon after a 
long run across some of the worst country in Western Wyoming, 
where lions are very abundant. When the hunters came up 
they found the lion braced in a fork about goft. from the 
ground, fire in its eye and rage in every hair of its 


body. Photographs were taken, and then one of the hunters 
tepped forward and fired. Dut he was new to the country and 
the game, and his bullet merely cut through the base of the lion's 
ear. Ordinarily, such a wound would not stir a lion out of its 
tree, but for some reason—probably because it was _ partly 


tunned this one launched out in a clean leap of 6oft., striking 





RUN DOWN. 


the ground with a thud that should have knocked the breath of 
life out of its body. ‘There was an instant scattering of men 
and dogs, followed by an immediate re-assembling of the dogs. 
lor a moment topsy-turvydom reigned. Then the lion bounced 
out of the melée and started to climb a near by pine. It 
scratched up a little way, and seemed to be clear of the dogs, 


when a plucky Airedale, making an astonishing spring, fastened 


SHOT OVER 
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on the tip of its tail and brought it down into the midst of the 
pack. ‘Thereupon, as they say in the West, seven dogs and one 
mountain lion “ got busy right away.” For a moment or two the 
chances seemed equal, for the lion is a terrific fighter; but seven 
experienced dogs are too much for the strongest panther, and the 
end was not far off. The dogs’ holds became longer as the lion's 
struggles became weaker, and the fight appeared to be nearly 





A CARCASE. 


over, when in its death struggles the lion broke free from 
the dogs and charged blindly at one of the hunters, knocking 
him down and inflicting some nasty scratches. At the same 
instant the dogs again fastened on their prey, and man, lion and 
dogs formed a mad heap, with the man getting decidedly the 
worst of it. Indeed, matters might have gone badly with him, 
had it not been for Frost, who, watching his chance, dashed in 
and cut the big cat's throat with his hunting-knife, thus putting 
an end to a very exciting scrimmage. 

lt was a very old lion, measuring about 4ft. in length, and 
showing a more than usually pronounced tuft at the end of its 
long, cylindrical tail. That so large and heavy an animal 
should have been able to make 
such a tremendous leap without 
injury seems marvellous, but 
in reality there is nothing 
very extraordinary in the cir- 
cumstance. I once saw a 
young kitten jump out of a 
third-storey window at a 
passing sparrow and be none 
the worse for the experience 
after a reflective half-houw 
under a gooseberry bush; and 
on one occasion, while hunting 
in the West, I caused a 
lynx to take a flying leap out 
of the top of a very tall pine, 
with no worse effect, 
apparently, than to give him a 
momentary sensation of breath- 
lessness. But both these 
animals were comparatively 
light weights, whereas this lion 
was a heavy object to hurtle 
through 2oyds. of space, 
which gives greater semblance 
of risk to its feat, even though 
it be performed by such a 
lithe, powerful, cushiony piece 
of india-rubber as the American 
panther. 

Although, as a rule, pan- 
thers are brought to bay, or, as 
is more frequently the case, 
treed, after a short run, in some 
instances, especially when the country is at all difficult, they will 
travel for many miles before making a stand. I have noticed 
that the farther a panther travels, the harder it fights in the 
final melée, probably because it tires less quickly than dogs do, 
and is therefore less out-classed at the end than at the beginning 
ofarun. But in anycircumstances they are worthy antagonists, 
and capable of giving six or seven strong, hard-biting dogs a lively 
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set-to. I have heard of a single dog killing a full-grown panther, 
but I doubt if the report was authentic. One dog that kuows 
its business can kill a wolf, for the wolf is dangerous only at one 
end, whereas the panther can deal death at either. Once let a 
dog get a firm grip on the throat of a wolf, and the wolf can do 
him no injury; but the panther, when being throttled by a dog, 
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has only to give one rake with those terrible hind claws, and its 
assailant’s body is laid open. Dogs, therefore, have a trick, when 
hunting in a pack, of “ spread-eagling’”’ a lion. after which they 
can worry it to death in comparative safety. To see a pack of 
trained dogs perform this operation on a panther is one of 
the prettiest bits of animal intelligence | know of. 

LincoLn WILBAR., 


THE MAKING OF A HUNTER. 


IX years of life, much thought 
and skill and some expenditure 
go to the making of a hunter. 
before that, centur es of selec- 
tion in breeding, until we 

come back to that prehistoric time when 
the speed of the horse of the plains was 
combined with the leaping power of the 
forest horse. Fox-hunting as we know 
it is barely 150 years old, but the horse 
as man’s partner in the chase goes back 
to very early days indeed. As we look 
over the carefully - selected pictures 
which illustrate this article, we see to 
what perfection the hunter has been 
brought, and we note the different lines 
on which he has been developed, accord 
ing to the different countries in which 
he is required. We have, in fact, in 
these pictures two horses which repre- 
sent the best existing types of hunter 
for two different kinds of country— 
Captain Forester’s Barnetby, an almost 
periect type of the horse which has to 
gallop fast for half-an-hour over wide 
grass pastures and flying fences with 
138t. or 14st. on his back, and Radium, 
belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, an 
ideal horse to carry a heavy-weight 
over a deep and varied country like the 
Badminton. Barnetby may do his day’s 
work and never touch a ploughed field 
or heavy grass land, or meet a_ fence 
he cannot take in his stride, while 
Radium must go on through deep 
ground and has much longer hunts with a heavier weight on 
his back. 

Between the two comes Mr. McNeill’s Cockchafer from 
the Grafton country. He combines the speed of one with the 
power of the other, though he is probably not as fast as Barnetby 
nor up to as much weight as Radium. But Cockchafer has 
a variety of work to do. To begin with he is a huntsman’s 
horse and has therefore to be a stayer. He has done 


W, A. Rouch. 
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RADIUM. 
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sometimes half a day’s work before the run begins, and then 
he may find himself on the grass and have to fly, or in 
rougher country and need to creep his fences; he must be 
able to keep with hounds and be capable of taking care 
of himself, for his rider’s eye is on the hounds. Cockchafer is, 
to my mind, almost an ideal hunter. Note the length of rein, 
the power of loin, the leg short from knee to fetlock and the 
pasterns strong yet easy in slope. Above all, note the 
sensible head. 

‘Turn now to the others, all, be 
it noted, horses good to lodk at. Mr. 
Fullerton’s Signal and Mr. Stokes’s 
Patrician have been successful in 
the show-ring, and this means. that 
the judges practical hunting - men, 
Masters of Hounds for the most 
part when weighing the merits of 
strong classes, have found that these 
horses have the manners and _ the 
make and shape which are neces 
sary to a_ good hunter. Signal 
gives one the impression of a 
hard horse that would do his day's 
work and come out in his” turn 
the season through. He looks like 
a bold horse, too; the sort which, 
as he comes to a fence, cocks his 
ears forward and goes as if he did 
not know how to fall, and very likely 
he does not. Rachel and Marconi 
are beautiful types of hunters, both 
ridden by Masters of Hounds who 
mean to see what hounds are doing. 
Lord Annaly and Lord Lonsdale are 
men who would not keep a horse a 
week unless he was as good in his 
work as he looked to the eye. 


‘ Lastly, there comes Captain Brassey’: 
Stag’s Eye, a younger man’s horse, 
winner of a_ point-to-point. This 


o cht 
Copyrig one is” all blood and wire and 
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the sportsman who engages him for a hunt can be sure of getting 
f ty of game, | led there is nothing amiss with his own 
oting. Moreover, Frost is a very agreeable companion, a 
walking encyclopaedia of wilderness lore, and an interesting 
narrator of true hunting experiences. He is a man of tron 
neive, grim determination and extra rdinary endurance e, and 
erefore an ideal companion for any hunter who desires to 


break into the most remote and 


alt t maccessible mountain 
sanctuaries of the big game of 
that country; but he ts equally 
{ d for the inexperienced 
sportsman, of the pron ynunced 
tender-foot type, who wall find 
in fim a triend a well as a 
mentor—a man capable of 
keeping his mouth nut con 
cerning the failures and follies 


of the embryo Nimrod, who 
likes to forget the easy chance 
he missed, and fain uuld close 
ms eye to the fact that the 


best of the trophies he carrie 


| 

home were hot with green 
backs in the second instance. 
Irost never mentions these 


matters, and jn consequence he 
is equally popular with the 


expenenced hunter, wh ) appre 
ciates his extraordmary skill, 
ind with the green hand, who 
loves him for his no less extra 


ordinary discretion. 

Naturally, a man who has 
spent a large part of his life in 
the wilderness, and has killed 
coresol mountain lions, has had 
many exciting exper©rie nces, Q)n one occas nm, when he was out 
with a party of Iastern sportsmen, the dogs treed a hion alter a 
long run across some of the worst country in Western Wyoming, 
where lions are very abundant. When the hunters came up 
they found the lion braced in a fork about ygoft. from the 
ground, fire in it eye and rage in every hair of its 


body. Photographs were taken, and then one of the hunters 
tepped forward and fired. Lut he was new to the country and 
the game, and his bullet merely cut through the base ot the lion's 
ear. Ordinarily, such a wound would not stir a lion out of its 
tree, but for some reason—-probably because it was _ partly 
tunned this one launched out in a clean leap of 6oft., striking 
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the ground with a thud that should have knocked the breath of 
life out of its body. ‘There was an instant scattering of men 


and dogs, followed by an immediate re-assembling of the dogs. 
lor a moment topsy-turvydom reigned. Then the lion bounced 
out of the melée and started to climb a near-by pine. It 


scratched up a little way, and seemed to be clear of the dogs, 
when a plucky Airedale, making an astonishing spring, fastened 
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on the tip of its tail and brought it down into the midst of the 
pack. ‘Thereupon, as they say in the West, seven dogs and one 
mountain lion “ got busy right away.” For a moment or two the 
chances seemed equal, for the lion is a terrific fighter ; but seven 
experienced dogs are too much for the strongest panther, and the 
end was not far off. The dogs’ holds became longer as the lion’s 
struggles became weaker, and the fight appeared to be nearly 
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over, when in its death struggles the lion broke free from 
the dogs and charged blindly at one of the hunters, knocking 
him down and inflicting some nasty scratches. At the same 
instant the dogs again fastened on their prey, and man, lion and 
dogs formed a mad heap, with the man getting decidedly the 
worst of it. Indeed, matters might have gone badly with him, 
had it not been for Frost, who, watching his chance, dashed in 
and cut the big cat's throat with his hunting-knife, thus putting 
an end toa very exciting scrimmage. 

lt was a very old lion, measuring about 4ft. in length, and 
showing a more than usually pronounced tuft at the end of its 
long, cylindrical tail. That so large and heavy an animal 
; should have been able to make 
such a tremendous leap without 
injury seems marvellous, but 
in reality there is nothing 
very extraordinary in the cir- 
cumstance. l once saw a 
young kitten jump out of a 
third-storey window at a 
passing sparrow and be none 
the worse for the experience 
after a reflective half-hour 
under a gooseberry bush; and 
on one occasion, while hunting 
in the West, I caused a 
lynx to take a flying leap out 
of the top of a very tall pine, 
with no worse effect, 
apparently, than to give hima 
momentary sensation of breath- 
lessness. But both these 
animals were comparatively 
light weights, whereas this lion 
was a heavy object to hurtle 
through 2oyds. of space, 
which gives greater semblance 
of risk to its feat, even though 
it be performed by such a 
lithe, powerful, cushiony piece 
of india-rubber as the American 
panther. 

Although, as a rule, pan- 
thers are brought to bay, or, as 
is more frequently the case, 
treed, after a short run, in some 
instances, especially when the country is at all difficult, they will 
travel for many miles before making a stand. I have noticed 
that the farther a panther travels, the harder it fights in the 
final melée, probably because it tires less quickly than dogs do, 
and is therefore less out-classed at the end than at the beginning 
of arun. But in any circumstances they are worthy antagonists, 
and capable of giving six or seven strong, hard-biting dogs a lively 
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set-to. I have heard of a single dog killing a full-grown panther, 
but I doubt if the report was authentic. One dog that kuows 
its business can kill a wolf, for the wolf is dangerous only at one 
end, whereas the panther can deal death at either. Once let a 
dog get a firm grip on the throat of a wolf, and the wolf can do 
him no injury; but the panther, when being throttled by a dog, 
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has only to give one rake with those terrible hind claws, and its 
assailant’s body is laid open. Dogs, therefore, have a trick, when 
hunting in a pack, of “ spread-eagling’’ a lion, after which they 
can worry it to death in comparative safety. To see a pack of 
trained dogs perform this operation on a panther is one ol 
the prettiest bits of animal intelligence | know of. 

LincoLn WILBAR. 


THE MAKING OF A HUNTER. 


IX years of life, much thought 
and skill and some expenditure 
go to the making of a hunter. 
Before that, centur es of selec- 
tion in breeding, until we 

come back to that prehistoric time when 
the speed of the horse of the plains was 
combined with the leaping power of the 
forest horse. Fox-hunting as we know 
it is barely 150 years old, but the horse 
as man’s partner in the chase goes back 
to very early days indeed. As we look 
over the carefully - selected pictures 
which illustrate this article, we see to 
what perfection the hunter has been 
brought, and we note the different lines 
on which he has been developed, accord 
ing to the different countries in which 
he is required. We have, in fact, in 
these pictures two horses which repre- 
sent the best existing types of hunter 
for two different kinds of country— 
Captain Forester’s Bbarnetby, an almost 
periect type of the horse which has to 
gallop fast for half-an-hour over wide 
grass pastures and flying fences with 
13St. or 14st. on his back, and Radium, 
belonging to the Duke of Beautort, an 
ideal horse to carry a_ heavy-weight 
over a deep and varied country like the 
Badminton. Barnetby may do his day’s 
work and never touch a ploughed field 
or heavy grass land, or meet a_ fence 
he cannot take in his stride, while 
Radium must go on through deep 
ground and has much longer hunts with a heavier weight on 
his back. 

Between the two comes Mr. McNeill’s Cockchafer from 
the Grafton country. He combines the speed of one with the 
power of the other, though he is probably not as fast as Barnetby 
nor up to as much weight as Radium. But Cockchafer has 
a variety of work to do. To begin with he is a huntsman’s 
horse and has therefore to be a stayer. He has done 
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sometimes half a day’s work before the run begins, and then 
he may find himself on the grass and have to fly, or in 
rougher country and need to creep his fences; he must be 
able to keep with hounds and be capable of taking care 
of himself, for his rider's eye is on the hounds. Cockchafer is, 
to my mind, almost an ideal hunter. Note the length of rein, 
the power of loin, the leg short from knee to fetlock and the 
pasterns strong yet easy in slope. Above all, note th 
sensible head. 

‘Turn now to the others, all, be 
it noted, horses good to lodk at. Mr, 
Fullerton’s Signal and Mr. Stokes’s 
Patrician have been successful in 
the show-ring, and this means that 
the judges practical hunting - men, 
Masters of Hounds for he most 
part when weighing the merits of 
strong classes, have found that these 
horses have the manners and_ the 
make and shape which are neces 


sary to a_ good hunter. Signal 
gives one the impression ot a 


hard horse that would do his day's 
work and come out in bis turn 
the season through. He looks like 
a bold horse, too; the sort which, 
as he comes to a fence, cocks his 
ears forward and goes as if he did 
not know how to fall, and very likely 
he does not. Kachel and Marcom 
are beautiful types of hunters, both 
ridden by Masters of Hounds who 
mean to see what hounds are doing. 
Lord Annaly and Lord Lonsdale are 
men who would not keep a horse a 
week unless he was as good in his 
work as he looked Lo the eye, 


ee Lastly, there comes Captain Bra: ey’s 

v Stag’s Eye, a younger man’s horse, 
winner of a_ point-to-point. This 

Copyright one is” all blood and wire and 
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steel, the sort of horse to be mounted on when a 
fox goes up wind ona scenting day with the bitch pack 
close to his brush and a sure refuge in his mind 
Then with a start on such a horse the rider would 
never be caught, nor realise how fast he had ridden, 
nor what fences he had !eft behind, till he worked 
out the line on his map at night, or came to ride 
it over again on a poor scenting day. 

When it comes to breeding a_ hunter — or, 
perhaps, it is better to say to enquire how hunters 
are bred, for no one has quite mastered the secret 
of breeding hunters in the serse that a Shire horse 
or a hackney or a polo pony can be bred true to 
type — we shall find that they can be classified 
under three heads: First, thorough-breds, suitable 
for the hunting field; these are, when up to weight, 
rare and expensive. My own experience seems to 
point to the fact that not only are thorough-bred 
horses up to any weight very hard to find, but 
they are not, as a rule, such pleasant horses to ride 
as those with a strain of coarse blood. Of course, 
I know that here I have the great writer of “ Riding 
’ against me; but I think that many 
will agree with me, nevertheless. Secondly, and this 
is the most usual method, the sire is a_ thorough- 
bred horse and the dam a mare herself a hunter 
with some strains of coarser blood. Thirdly, and 
in this way I think many of the best weight-carrying 
horses are bred, the sire is a cart-horse and the 
dam a thorough-bred or nearly so. I believe that 
many more horses are bred this way than is acknow- 
ledged in pedigrees; but I think the big, coarse, 
but not unintelligent head we sometimes see on good 
hunters is not seldom a mark of this origin. 

At the beginning of this paper I said that the 
making of a hunter took six years; but that is per- 
haps too short a time. A good deal depends on the 
first three years. During this time the youngster 
has almost complete liberty, and in this period of his 
education, like other young animals, he learns for 
himself. He thinks he is at play; he is, in reality, 
preparing for life. Liberty, fresh air, exercise and 
good food are the best we can do for the colt or 
filly in their early months. Nature will do the rest. 
But there is an element of fortune in this. If the 
young hunter is to develop into a powerful horse, it 
is most to be desired that it should have no check 
to its growth in its early days. It is, perhaps, the 
mild winter climate of Ireland and the growth of the 
pastures which, as much as the limestone soil, make 
the Irish hunter so often grow into a_ weight-carrier. 
Yet we can, perhaps, here and there guide the play 
of the colt into useful channels. It was only the 
other day that | watched a colt still running with its 
mother learning the elements of jumping. ‘There was 
a jumping course laid out and fenced in with a number 
of small fences, and I watched the mother being ridden 
round while her colt followed her. At first he simply 
jumped or scrambled over the fences, as being the 
best way to reach his dam. Soon, however, it seemed 
to dawn on him that it was a very amusing game, and 
presently he galloped past his mother and led her over 
the fences, instead of following. We can, too, in these 
early days lay the foundations of those kindly manners 
so valuable in a hunter. Young hunters should be 
handled, petted and made friends of. At two years 
old they should learn to carry a saddle and a light 
boy, and as soon as they do this readily they may 
be turned out again. But I have found it a good 
plan to take them up and lead them about the roads 
quietly for an hour or two once or twice a_ week. 
At three years old their education begins, and 
with a light-weight on their backs they should 
trot about roads and fields, learn to open gates, 
to scramble through gaps, and generally to take 
care of themselves and their riders. Thus by slow 
and steady degrees the young horse learns his 
business. Three precepts may be noted here: Never 
over-tire him, never frighten him. and do not let 
him fall if you can help it. A horse should never 
know that he can fall. At four years old a riding- 
school, if available, is a useful thing. A_ horse 
learns there to collect himself, to change his legs 
and to answer readily to the different signals by which 
the rider conveys his wishes. Plenty of hacking, plenty 
of variety in his exercise and long, slow work over ground 
rough and smooth are among the secrets of early 
education. At four years old—earlier in Ireland—the 
colt begins to make his acquaintance with the hunting- 
field. If he is ever to be a first-class hunter, his first 
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rider must have good hands. He must, that is, be able 
to hold the colt together and steady him without 
spoiling his mouth. A young horse must be steadied 
and stopped if necessary; he must be held together in 
deep going. It is not the necessary firmness in holding 
him together that spoils his mouth so much as the dead, 
hard pull of the man who steadies himself in the saddle 
by the horse’s mouth. The rider, and this is true in 
the case of all horses, should be ever on the watch to 
ease the horse’s mouti and keep it alive by a gentle 
play on the bit. One thing I am sure of—that a young 
hunter should never be allowed to rush his fences on 
any account. That is one reason why Irish horses are 
so pleasant to ride over a country. The nature of their 
fences (banks and ditches) compels the rider to go 
steadily. 

A young horse in later days may go a shade 
faster or slower at his fences, according to the country ; 
but whatever the pace, he should go steadily and col- 
lectedly ; and this is as true of Leicestershire as of any 
other country. I am a great believer, too, in the value 
of example for horses, and it is an excellent thing to 
have an experienced horse to lead the youngster over 
a made-up schooling course. This plan may be seen 
carried out at the cavalry school at Netheravon. The 
horse is naturally imitative, and he acquires the style 
of his equine tutor as far as his make and shape will 
allow. But when all this is learned and the horse takes oe / 
his place in a hunting stable he is not yet a made  / 4. ouch, RACHEL. a 
hunter. <A great deal depends on the first man who 
rides him to hounds. Courage, patience and dis- 
cretion are all needed. A_ horse is easily spoiled by 
disappointment. 

A well-bred young horse should be ridden well 
up to hounds. A nervous, shifty, uncertain horseman 
will spoil almost any horse and ruin a youngster with- 
out fail. And then there is condition, which, too, is a 
matter of patience and stable management. No horse 
can be in real hunting condition till he has had two 
or three years in a good stable. Given the necessary 
strength and courage, a horse in hard condition has 
powers almost unlimited in the hands of a fair horseman. 
Look at the amount of work done by a huntsman’s 
horse in a rough country, and yet how often the hunts- 
man beats us at the end of the run. That is condition, 
and in riding young horses we must recollect that they 
cannot have it at first, and regulate the length of their 
day’s hunting accordingly. It was Whyte Melville who 
said that old horses when in hard condition and blood 
horses are those that last to the end of a long chase. 
Can we wonder that good hunters are expensive ? Think 
how much thought, labour and skill go to the making 
of them. 

Such horses as we have depicted here are cheap 
at any price. The cost of making them is no slight 
matter, and the pleasure of riding them is priceless, 
There is a great pleasure in riding a young horse. 
I agree with Dick Christian that a young horse does 
not give you such bad falls as an older horse. The 
old horse comes down so much more hopelessly, as it 
were, than the young one. A clever young horse, too, 
will, if you leave him alone, get you out of difficuities 
to which an old horse would succumb. We shall find, 
too, that each horse is different; we want all horses to 
gallop and jump, but we cannot make them all do it 
the same way. 
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Horses develop delightful idiosyncrasies. I knew 
one horse that was a marvellous timber jumper 
at an extra high gate or rail; he either hit back with 
his hind legs or paused for a fraction of a second on 
the top rail, as a hound does; but he never fell, I have 
said that a horse should not be allowed to rush, but | 
have known excellent and safe hunters, though they 
did not feel secure, that could not, or would not, jump 
unless they went fast at a fence. I never knew them 
to fall unless they were interfered with. Then bad- 
tempered horses, in and out of the stable, are often 
resolute, hard horses, so an M.F.H. friend of mine 
says; in my own experience my bad-tempered ones 
have generally been rather soft-hearted, and that is one 
of the things we cannot cure. I| once had a beautiful 
grey horse, an Irishman, too. He had looks, strength 
and was a lovely fencer. But if the ground was heavy, 
he had no heart, and rather liked lying on you in a 
ditch than otherwise. At all events, he preferred it to 
going on after hounds. But the temperament of the 
horse is a subject of infinite variety, and only one thing 
is certain—that a bad-tempered man can never have a 
good-tempered horse. His hunters are always either MW. A. Xouch, MARCONL. Copyright 
slaves or rebels. X. 
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THE HUNTING 
OF BUCK SLANE. 


BY 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 











7 YXHE meet was fixed for 
nine o'clock at Inch- 


killin, or rather, at the 
cross-roads beyond Inchkillin, 
to the east where the road 
from Drumboyne cuts the road from Drumgool, and where, close 
to the crazy signpost, three old murderers lie buried (so runs 
the tradition) with stakes in their middles. 

| was new to that country in those days. I was staying 
with my friend Hennessy of Drumgool House. We had ridden 
over to the meet and had arrived before time. Not a horseman 
was insight yet, but there was a good sprinkling of the peasantry, 
““chaps from over beyant the big bogg” in knee breeches and 
grey worsted stockings, loafers from Inchkiilin, bare-legged little 
girls holding smaller children by the hands, brought to “ have a 
look at the houn’s ” and—** Look there,” said Hennessy, “do you 
see that long chap by the signpost ? That's Buck Slane.” 

The man he pointed oat, standing by the signpost and 
alone, as if isolated from the surrounding rabble, struck my 
imagination as forcibly as he struck my eye. Very tall, dark, 
wretched and wild-looking, dressed in a tattered coat and an old 
red waistcoat, he stood, shading his eyes, looking here and there 
across the surrounding country, restless, uneasy. I have seen 
birds of prey in captivity with that restless look, that incessant 
motion of the head. 


J 


* He’s mad,” said Hennessy, “ but harmless enough, and 
he always follows the hounds. Run! that chap can outstrip a 
horse and keep it up all day. He sleeps in barns and places, 
and people give him food. Look! here come French and the 
hounds.” 

‘rom where we were on that high ground we could see 
great distances over the country, and now on the Drumboyne 
road spots of pink showed the Master and the whips, and one 
could see the hounds clumped and looking like a moving furze 
bush. Behind, at some distance, came a dogeart and more 
people on horseback, women, some of them, guests of the Master 
evidently, and along the other roads and across country were 
coming other horsemen, all converging on Inchkillin cross-roads. 

It had rained the day before, but there was no rain now, and 
the great hills to the east stood out grand and grey beneath the 
marble grey sky; the wind was blowing gently, bringing with it 
the faintest tang from the sea, breaking beneath the cliffs fifteen 
miles to the west. 

As French rode up, followed by the whips and the hounds, 
and as the rest of the Hunt arrived you could scarcely hear 
yourself speak with the clattering of the rabble, the shouting of 
men greeting one another, the yapping of all the curs of Inch- 
killin turned out to greet the hounds, and the cracking of the 
hunt servants’ whips when the curs’ and the hounds became too 
familiar. 

“You'll get a good many types of the sporting Irishman 
here,” said Hennessy. “ Look at the chief whip and the face of 
him, thin as a knife and black as murder; he'd follow to h-—1 
if the fox were to lead him. Look at Stone the vet.; he hasn't 
missed a meet this twenty years. Look at this chap coming up— 
look at this chap coming up; he’s Billy Pope. ‘The Popes had 
half the county once; you'd never think it to look at him. It was 
his great-great-grand-daughter a hundred and fifty years ago who 
followed the hounds over the cliffs; and hounds and fox, and 
horse, and her, the whole caboodle of them, went smash to glory 
on the rocks below. Look at Father Welch—the old sinner— 
though faith a better man doesn’t breathe, and for two pins he’d 
tuck up his coat tails and follow on foot; and look at old French 
with his big red face, like a Japanese lantern in a fog. He's the 
last of the good old sort, and he’s drunk his bottle of whisky a 
day for the last twenty years and has never turned a hair. 
Hullo, French, where are you going to draw ?” 

** The Barrows,” said French, ranging up beside Hennessy 
as the whips gct the pack in motion and we passed down the 
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road through the village of Inch- 
killing and then through a gate into ala 
a great waste of scrubland. uw 3 

The Barrows—called so, 
heaven knows why—was a great 
clump of a wood, and as the hounds went into it I noticed Buck 
Slane—and upon my soul the man’s movements recalled to me the 
movements of a dog—running along the wood's edye. Hennessy 
touched my arm with his hunting-crop. “ Look at Buck,” said 
he; “he'll know if there’s a fox in the Barrows quicker than the 
hounds will. How, I don’t know. Mad people know things 
that sane people don't. The man’s a hound by instinct, and the 
only time he’s really alive is when the fox is running and he 
after it. He's deaf and dumb-—-look !” 

Buck had ceased running and seemed to have lost all interest 
in the proceedings. 

“ A sovereign,” said Hennessy, “ they'll draw it blank.” 

He was right. 

When the hounds were out of the wood I saw the chief whip 
ride up to Buck and make signs with his hands, and then, with 
Buck clinging to his stirrup leather and evidently guiding him, he 
turned his horse and, followed by the hounds and the field, made 
at a trot across the scrub to where, beyond a great stretch 
of broken ground, a clump of trees broke the skyline. 

* Rafferty’s Clump they're making for,” said Hennessy, as 
he rode beside me. “ buck sleeps out like a beast and knows 
every fox in the country, so they say; anyhow, he knows their 
habits, and I'll bet you an even sovereign they won't draw the 
clump blank. They say the night before a meet he calls on all 
the foxes and listens to them making their arrangements for the 
next day. You can guess what the Irish imagination is able to 
do with Buck and the lies they tell about him.” 

Irish imagination or not, the hounds had not been working 
the clump three minutes when a fox broke cover, a huge 
brute, streaking due west and going like clockwork. I just 
caught a glimpse of him as he vanished in the broken ground. 
It was bad going till we cleared it; then came a low stone wall, 
then a fine stretch of pasture, which the sun, as if he wanted to 
see the sport, lit up just then with a splendid swath of light. 
The hounds, hot and dumb on the scent, were silent as a drifting 
cloud shadow. Hennessy, more fearless than | and knowing the 
broken ground better, was nearly up with the Master and the 
whips; the fellows running on foot were hopelessly behind, and 
of Buck I caught a glimpse, like an animated flail, not taking 
the line of the run, but making south-west. He knew that the 
fox would swerve south before meeting a big stone wall that 
stretched from north to south for half a mile, thus leading the 
hounds in an are of which Buck took the chord, and, sure enough, 
as we cleared the fields and broke over a great stretch of barren 
land, desolate as death, with withered gorse and stunted trees, 
he was nearly up with the whips. Here the pace was tremendous 
for a mile and a-half or so, the ground sloping gently and grandly 
to a sharp dip, where a little river, brown and full with 
yesterday's rain, went leaping and frothing to the sea; then the 
ground rose to a plateau, long and boulder strewn, where the 
hounds ran into the fox eight and a-half miles from Rafferty's 
Clump, after the smartest run of the season, so said Hennessy. 
It was fine up here, to rein in and rest and breathe the moist, 
fresh air; but the day was chanzing The mountains to the 
east were wreathing themselves with mist and the whole roof 
of the sky had a lower look. 

“They're going to draw the scrubs,” said Hennessy. “ It's 
over there. three miles to the west: look at old Croagh Malon 
wrapping the clouds round him. We'll have it pouring in a minute.” 
Yet the rain held off. We reached the scrubs and drew it 
blank, and then moved to a clump further to the west and drew 
that blank. Then the rain began, softly at first, and then, the 
wind increasing, it seemed as if a giant up somewhere above 

was clutching at the string of a vast shower-bath. 
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I saw act the waste lands a line of st wall, and clo 
to the wall a byre I made tor it. There was shelter tor man 
ana wse here; it was luncheon-time, so tiny stomach toid me, 


ind as I id sherry and sandwiches with me, I found s mething 
to do while waiting for the rain to stop. Such a thunderou 
downpour could it last more than a few minutes, so | thought, 
forgetting that | was in Ireland. It lasted forty, and then | 
The hounds, the whips, the Master and the 
| vanished as completely as if the rain had w ished the 


" 
iway Lhese amphibians, heed| of rain, had gone off no doul 
to draw some other covert; and as | took my way in search of 
direction, | found myself malignantly hoping that they would 


draw it blank. 


That was somewhere about ten minutes to two At half 
past three, hopeless of falling in with the Hunt again, I drew up 
at a cabin by the roadside to ask my way back to Drumgool 
House, I had ridden for an hour and three-quarters without 
meetne a soul. Jt would soon be vetting dusk, and I felt as 
lost as though | had been in the midst of the Kalihari Desert. 

“Dhra ool House!” cried the old woman who answered 
my hail. “Misther Hinnessy’s you mane Sure, it’s mile 
vou've stray faith, the roads twist and turn so, | don’t know 


how to direct you be them; but if you stick to the road forenint 
you for the matter of a few miles, you'll be on the cliffs: then 
turn to the north and folly thim for the matter of six mile 
and you':l see the lights of the big house. ‘There’s a big hole in 
the cliffs where they do be cartin’ the sand up, and it’s right from 
here is the road that leads to Mr. LLinne y's.” 

| followed this direction. The road went before me straight 
is an arrow between its low stone walls; it was probably an old 
tine road, for the land on either side seemed utterly barren and 
needless of fencing by wall or hedve. Phat vagueness which ts 
the herald of dusk was just touching the country and making fat 
things dim, when, blown on the wind, which had shifted to the 
north-west, | heard the faint toot of a horn; then, more faintly, 
t hound giving tongue. ‘The hounds were running! 

| raised myself in the stirrups and stared im the direction 
from which the wind was coming. Sure enough! away acros 
the barren lands, a mile perhaps, in the twilight | saw the pack 
treaming along like a moving shadow, a horseman close behind, 
ind behind him Buck Slane. There was no mistaking Buck 
Slane, though his figure was not taller than a match. 

Next moment | had put my horse, a powerful grey, at the 
wall; he topped it and went over like a cat, and a moment after 
Ll was galloping across the barren iands, taking the same direction 


as the hounds but inclining towards them. 
This was good. IL would be in at the end of the run and 


have company anda guide on the homeward way; every hundred 
yards brought me closer, and now | could see the long figure of 
Buck Slane. It was him sure enough; he had kept up, no 
doubt, by taking ill sorts of cross cuts, but he was not holding 
is own now, condemned, as he was, to tollow in a straight line. 
Chen | saw that the figure on horseback was a girl, not a man; 
one of French's girls, no doub 
\t this sight l, to use an expression ol Hennessy’s, * let a 
whoop out of me,” and a moment after | saw Buck Slane 
fling up his arms as the sound reached him. I saw his face 
turn towards me, and then, in a flash, he had vanished, doubling 
» tle had not fallen; he had gone down 
on his hands and knees in hidin 


down behind a furze bus 


But | had no time to mind Buck or his mad tricks, for, at 
this moment, on the wind came to me a cry like the cry of a 
seagull, and | saw the girl holding back in her saddle. Het 
horse had taken the bit between his teeth and bolted, and the 
next moment | heard the boom of the sea. 

The clifls—God! they were right before us, and | had clean 
forgotten them. She was only a few hundred yards in front 
of me, but | could not see her, for the blood had rushed to my 
eves, blinding them like the blow of a hand. 1 heard my own 
voice, like the voice of a maniac, crying to her to stop; then, 
just as if a veil had been swept away from my face, I saw her. 
We had cleared the gorse-strewn waste ; going like the wind, we 
were on the great stretch of level upland where the bent gra 
grows and the seagull flies and the cliffs fall sheer three hundred 
feet to the rocks and seething ocean; the drumming of our horse 
hoofs was answered by the drumming of the waves, and on the 
wind rushing in my ears | heard again that despairing seagull 
like cry. For one tremendous second I saw her horse réar as if 
toa fence; i saw the flying mane, the wildly striking fore hoofs 
the chise'led head, cut on the twilight like a cameo, yet vague 
Lhen, screaming, the 
horse and its rider vanished from sight, dashing downward to 
death and the roaring sea. 


and fantastic asa phantom of the mist. 


| had reined in so hard that the grey came right back on 
his haunches, and the terror was on me so that I lost reason for 
a minute, running about and muting for help where no help 
was; then I drew tot cv 


over in the twilight at the horror below. Sign of horse, hound 


clill edge, and, lying on my tace, looked 


or woman there was none; but in my worst dreams | have never 
en the like of that piace, 
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Beneath me, far down, lay a long black strand, where the 
waves were coming in leisurely, rhythmically, and with the chill 
sound of water washing on ice. Haaash--haaash—haaar 
haaash—you could hear the shale sucking back—then, Boom! 
a burst of spray from a rock would send a drum note echoing 
along the cliffs, and miles away on either side you could hear the 
sea caves answering like drums in the twilight. 

But below [ could see nothing—nothing but the black 
bleak strand, and the breaking waves, and the gloomy rocks, 
the desolation of a taousand years. 

I was on the extreme edge of the cliffs, but I could not see 
their base; the woman must be there, hidden from sight. 

| heard the sound of horse-hoofs behind me, and, springing 
from my knees, | stood erect. 

Iwo horsemen were approaching, riding in a leisurely 
manner along the cliff top; they were a patrol of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

I told them my story and I held their horses while they got 
down, craned over the cliffs and looked. 

Then said one of them, * The tide’s coming in and you 
can't get to the Black Strand now by the shore; nearest zap in 
the cliffs is four miles away; no one can get down without ropes.” 
lle spoke to the other, who mounted, rode away, and left us alone 

Forty minutes later he returned with a companion. They 
had ropes and a lantern, and they searched and found nothing, for 
the strand was now covered, and the waves were bursting to the 
base of the cliffs. 

Hlennessy told me that, tide or no tide, nothing would ever 
have been found, for the virl | followed had been dead one 
hundred and twenty vears. 

** It was just there,” said Hennessy, ‘‘ that Eileen Pope went 
over the cliffs, she and the horse and the hounds (you remember 
| told you about her at the meet), and it was just this time of 
veal Besides, the country people have seen her. Pope's 
Hounds is the name they give to her and the pack she follows, 
but they hear her more than they see her, for she hunts most at 
night.” 

* But, see here,” | replied, “ Buck Slane was following her. 
llow do you account for that ?” 

* Tlow do you account for a drunkard drinking methylated 

rit when he can’t get whisky ?”’ replied Hennessy. “ After that 
run from RKafferty’s Clump we had a blank day, and after a blank 
day Buck would follow the devil himself for the sake of a run. 
Didn't you tell me he hid himself when he saw vou, ashamed of 
his black doings? Well, that proves it, and,” finished he, * I’m 
thinking — faith, it makes the hair stand up on my head —but I'm 
thinking this isn’t the first time by a long chalk that Buck has 
followed those same hounds to the Black Strand.” 
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SOME BIRDS OF ORKNEY—MERGANSERS 
VISIT to Orkney is refreshing in many ways. Here you may enjoy 
that peace and quiet which is increasingly difficult to find in so 
many other parts of Britain, Nowhere in the kingdom can you 
behold finer seascapes and clith scenery than are to be found 
along the magnificent coastline of Hoy, the Black Craig, Jesnaby 
Castle an! other places. Lovely lochs are scit ered here and 
there, and the spreading moors of the centre of the mainland, seamed wih 
patches of cultivation, rise softly to moorland heights which reach altitudes 
ol Sooft. Iloy is much more mountainous, and the Ward IIill attains 
something like 1,500ft. The greut Pictish circles of grey stones standing, 
as they have stood for long ages, sentinel among the moorlands, and the still 
stranger burying-places of the ancient race known as Picts, add always a singular 
charm to the wild landscapes. To the Nature-lover there is always something 
of interest to be seen wherever one travels among the many isles that form the 
Orkneys. On Loch Stenness, where I was fishing, mergansers, which are 
counted rare wildfowl in England, were always in evidence. These birds 
breed about the loch, and anxious mothers, with considerable fleets of 
youngsters in their wake, were to be seen whenever one was fishing. Ten is 
reckoned an average number of eggs for the hen merganser, but I certainly 
saw females of this species accompanied by at least twelve or fourteen young, 
and I was informed by a man who is always on the loch that one of these birds 
had with her as many as eighteen young this season, The common or red 
breasted merganser is a handsome and very interesting bird to watch, but the 
presence of so many on a single trout ioch, even although that water extends 
to nearly five miles in length, must surely mean a considerable diminution in 
the number of small fish, principally sea and brown trout, during the progress 
of a season. However, to the bird-lover, the sight of these curious ducks, 
dwelling in such complete security and visible at any hour.of the day —I often 
saw them from my bedroom window in the hotel at Stenness—was extremely 
interesting. Cormorants and shags were always to be seen. These, too, are 
such greedy plunderers of fish, that one wonders how their presence is so 
easily tolerated on famous fishing waters, such as the twin lochs of Stenness 
and Harray. Orkney folk know the merganser by various names, such as 
Sawbill, Harl and Rantick, Like many other Northern birds, the red- 
breasted merganser travels far South in winter, and is seen in the 
Mediterranean and North Africa. 


Axrcric TERNS. 
rhese elegant birds are the predominating species in Orkney, the 
common tern being considerably less ab indant, ind the Sxndwich, the onlv 
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other species, apparently, known on these islands, being esteemed quite a 


rarity. The bright red bill of the Arctic tern invariably enables even the 
unfamiliar observer to distinguish this species in summer from the common 
tern, whose bill is orange red in hue. The pearl grey under parts of the 


Arctic 


the common tern, 


tern are also readily d stinguishable from the more vinaceous grey of 
Both species are nearly similar in size, the common tern 
having a shade the better of it in this respect. The Orkney people call both 
these terns Pickie-terno, or Rittick. Breeding, as they do, largely on the 
skerries of the Pentland and neighbouring seas, Arctic terns are always in 
evidence in the Orkneys. They are extremely fond of paying visits to the 
various fresh-water as well as the salt lochs, and must, in common with 
shags, Cormorants, mergansers, herons and other birds take a very considerable 


toll of the fish. 


never resent the presence of such engaging creatures as the terns, 


Sull, even when one is busily engaged in fishing, one can 
Their 
graceful torms and charming flight render them always pleising to the eye, 
even when one remembers that they are arrant trout-stealers, During the 
briet Arctic summer this tern travels far towards the Pole, and has been 
identified by almost every traveller into these forbidding regions. 

Various Duck. 

Orkney is very well off for duck of various species, and one often sees 
some kind or other on the inland lochs, Besides the eider (known as 
Dunter in these islands), there are to be found, at different seasons, mallard 
(known as Stock-duck); widgeon, teal, gollden-eye, gadwall, shoveller, long- 
tailed duck (locally calle Calloo), sheld-duck (sly-goose of Orcadians) and 
tufted duck, as well as among the sea-going fowl the common and velvet 
scoters, scaup and, more rarely, the surf scoter, a North American species, 
Che Orkvey men are keen wildfowlers and among the finest boatmen in the 
world, and the gunner who entrusts himself to their guidance in search of sea- 
duck on the rough waters about the islands will find kimself in first-rate and 
most reliable hands. In winter there are always some Orkney fowling-folk above 
the Bridge of Waithe, which crosses the estuary of Loch Stenness ; and many 
a flighting duck pays tribute to their prowess. Among geese the Brent and 
white-fronted are the commonest species, and bernacle and greylag are occa- 
sionally seen. These, however, are winter fowl; wild swars are not uncommon, 

FAMILIAR RAPTORIALS., 

I have already touched upon the fact that the peregrne is not so 
plentiful in Orkney as it used to be, although it is still pretty often seen, 
The merlin, one of the most beautiful of all the falcons, is well known, and 
its presence not seldom gives life to the spreading moorlands of the wind- 
swept Orcades. Tlere it nests, finding among various birds, such as twites, 
wheatears, linnets, meadow-pipits, larks, dunlin, snipe and even occasionally 
green ani golden plover, plenty of food for itself and its offspring. A flat 
stone lying among the dark expanse of moor serves as a sacrifical altar, and 
here are to be found pathetic relics of many a feathered victim of this fierce 


and daring little falcon. Ke-trels are ofien seen, [ue short-eared owl is 


THE DORMOUSE 


HOUGH I 


have 
have 


seen photographs of tame 

dormice, 1 never yet across any that 

were taken in the really wild state, and so | was 

very glad to be able to secure the accompanying 

series on July gth of the present year. Now the 
dormouse is at any time scarce in Yorkshire, but especially so 
in the North Riding, where these photographs were taken; but 
I knew of a small wood, surrounded on all sides by grouse 
moors, Where three or four pairs bred annually. The nest was 
first found for me by Mr. James Patterson, and when the young 
were about half-grown he kindly let me know, and I went up 
with my camera. The nest was situated, about four feet from the 
vround, in a bramble bush, and when we reached it the old one 
was not at home; but she had not closed the small entrance to 
the nest, which was placed quite low down on the left-hand side, 
close to the bramble twig up which she passed from the ground 
to the nest. After fixing my camera, Patterson left me, and 
as I was standing to the camera, waiting for the old 
dormouse to appear, it suddenly struck me that the male might 
by some chance happen to be in the nest, so | gave it a slight 


many 


come 


close 
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YOUNG DORMOVSE BY SIDE OF 
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another familiar bird of the Orkney moors. Although, thanks to the hatrying 


of egg-collectors, this species is not now so plentiful as iormerly, it still 
breecis persistently in these islands, One of the curiosities of the nest of this 


species, found among the heather or upon a grassy hillside, is the varying 


ages of the inmates. The hen bird, after her first living, has inte:vals before 


she lays again, so that in the same nests you may find egys, young just hatched 


out, young in down and yet older nestlings—a very singular family. One 
band of brethren 


latest recruits among this singular 


rhey 


wonders how the 


fare among the old r nestlings. must occasionally have a rough 


time of it. John Oman, one of the closest observers of bird-lite in the 
Orkneys, and a thoroughly reliable authority, tells me that he has known one 
of these owls lay as many as eleven eggs. This would probably be in a year 
of great plenty among vo'es and other small groun! vermin. Six is the more 
usual number of eggs; but in the South of Scotland, during the vole plague 
years of 1890-91, it was observed that short-eared owls often laid as many as 
a dozen eggs, an eloquent tribute to the abnormal supply of fool, and to the 
reproductive prompting of Nature during a time of great superabundance 
Even in normal seasons this owl, which among Orcadian folk goes by the 


‘ 


oid name of ** Cattie-face,” fincis plenty of food among the wild moorlands. 


OrmkR BIRDS OF ORKNEY 


Wading birds are, of course, amid such surroundings —lakes, sea-shor 


Oyster-catchers 


were extraordinarily tame; and as we drove between Stenness and Stromness 


estuaries, rivers, burns, bogs, and moorlands—very plentiful. 


these handsome birds walked about the grass banks above the loch, within 


thirty or forty yards of the road, with perfect unconcern, Redshanks were 


tamer here than I have ever seen them, and were always near the loch shore 


close to the hotel, Snips were abundant, and we had good shooting with 


them on various bogs and marshes. Green plover were everywhere; golden 


plover not so abundant, having not yet made their a; pearance in large numbers, 


Ring plover (sandlirk) were oltenseen, Dunlin(plover-page or plover-pagyick ) 


were plentiful, as were sandpipers, Sanderling seem to be scarce birds 


in Orkney, as are little slint and whimbrel, the latter known as ** Summer 


whaup.” Curiew (whaup) were common. Among the most numerous of all 


Orkney birds are the wild rock-doves—blue-rocks—which breed in very 


large numbers among the caves and fissures of the towering sandstone cliffs of 


They are shot at occasionally from boats, and yield excellen 
Stock-doves 


these islands. 
sport when flighting home to their roosting-places at evening. 
are also found. The ring-dove is rare, probably from the fact that scarcely 


any trees are to be found in the Orkney group. Rooks, jackdaws and 


hoodie crows are familiar; while the raven, although much persecuted, is 


still in evidence, Among gulls, which are naturally extremely plentiful 


even to becoming a nuisance to one while fishing—the common black-headed 
kittiwake, herring and greater and lesser black-backs are all familiar 
Orkney, in truth, is as pleasant a land for the bird-lover as it is for the gunner 


and the fishermun. H. A. B 
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SET OUTSIDE NEST. 


O, Giabham, 
YOUNG DORMOUSE 
tap with a stick, upon which two little mice, about half-grown, 
came out. One gradually dropped to the ground, letting itself 
down from twig to twig by rts sharp claws, where it was 
immediately pounced upon by the old doe and carried off by 
the scruff of the neck, just as a retriever carries a rabbit or a 
hare. The other litthe dormouse climbed on to the top of the 
nest and on to the twigs at the side, where | photographed it 
in several positions. After this it began to make a_ littl 
squeaking noise, and to my delight | saw the old dormouss 
slowly climbing up the long trail of the bramble that led t 
the entrance hole of the rot ready to take het 


‘ 
4 


nest, so ] 
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too quick for me and had seized the little 

le 1 uid wa carrving him down by the 
cruth of the 1 before I realised what had happened. 
thought 1 wuld never do, and that if she got the 
tle chap away T night not come back again; so I 
too id of him by the hinder parts, while his mother 
y t neck and commenced to pull gently. She was 
marvellonsly tame and indulged in a regular tug of war; but at 
e gently dropped to the ground, and after 


t r t me for a few onds quickly disappeared into the 
rass. | immediately placed the little dormouse on the nest 
wa and in ie than ten minutes she had returned, and I 
wed a photograph. The same performance was again 
repeated, and | secured the third photograph. Yet once 
re the tu § war between the old dormouse and myself 
tock place for the possession of the youngster, and shortly after- 
uds | ured a t at her just ready to seize her baby. The 

\ tip t r tail, which was very plain, and which | have 
very seldom noticed in this species, shows well in the last photo 
vraph. Aiter this | left her in peace, and allowed her to carry 
her young down in salety, which she did quite easily, passing 
rapidly from twig to twig, by means of her hind and fore paws. 
Phe tail was not used at all and does not seem to be nearly so 
prehensile as it) ) the case of the harvest mouse. ‘There were 
six young ones inside the nest, and the next day they were all 
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OULD DORMOUSE CARRYING AWAY YOUNG. 
gone, having been removed by their mother to some more 
hidden and secret hiding-place. It was very pretty to see the 


old doe carrying the young one in her mouth; she showed 
litthe fear of me, allowing me actually to touch her, and to take 
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OLD DORWOUSE COMING UP 70 CARRY OFF YOUNG ONE, 


away ber youngster from her, and she never once tried to bite 
me, but looked up at me with those big, intelligent eyes ot 
hers as if she knew perfectiy well that I should do her no harm 
and that after 1 had got what | wanted I should leave her in peace. 
The nest itself was a very interesting compact structure, about 
the size of one’s two fists doubled together, with the entrance 
hole, as already mentioned, placed at the lower left-hand corner, 
near the ladder, if one may so call it, leading from the ground. 
This entrance hole was usually closed when the old doe 
left the nest after suckling the young, doubtless with the 
object of preventing enemies from getting inside. The nest 
itself was made almost entirely of dead grass, very compactly 
woven together, coarse outside and fine for the lining inside ; 
but between these two was a double layer of leaves of the 
bramble, running right away round the nest, which would act as 
a capital shade from the sun and also as a good protection from 
the rain, as the leaves were cleverly placed close together all 
round and over the nest, acting as an almost impervious middle 
layer between the outer and inner layers of grass. In the winter 
these dormice roll themselves up, sometimes in nests that they 
make for themselves and sometimes in old bird-nests. Where 
they are very common, as in some parts of Kent, they are 
often found rolled up in these winter nests. We believe that 
there have been at least three or four nests of the dormouse in 
this plantation this year, and if all the young ones grow up to 
maturity, it is to be hoped that we shall have quite a httle colony 
in time; but they are such harmless, trusting little animals, and 
so little fitted to fight for their lives, that | am afraid many of 
them must fall victims to their various enemies, such as birds of 
prey, weasels and others. OxLey GRABHAM. 


TRINITY HALL LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE. 


RINITY HALL was founded by William Bateman, 
Bishop of Norwich, in 1350. He was a native of that 
city, where his father, a man of property and evidently 
esteemed by his fellow-citizens, had held more than 
one important office. He had studied Civil and Canon 

Law at Cambridge, and proceeded Doctor of Civil Law in 1328, 
in Which year he was made Archdeacon of Norwich. But the 
held thus opened to him was not wide enough for his ambition, 
for very soon afterwards we find him at Avignon, where his 
knowledge and capacity brought bim rapid advancement. The 
Pope (John NNII.) was himself no mean canonist, and was 
probably not sorry to welcome to his Court a young lawyer who 
might be of great use to him. He made him auditor of the 
palace and one of his chaplains, offices which were continued to 
him under Joln’s successors—Benedict XII. and Clement VI. 
He remained abroad tor twelve years, not permanently resident 
at Avignon, but employed trom time to time on diplomatic 
missions by the Pope and by his own Sovereign, Edward III, 


as negotiator between him and his French rival, Philip of 
Valois. In 1340 he returned to England, the Pope’ having 
made him Dean of Lincoln; and four years later, in 1344, 
he returned to his old diocese of Norwich as bishop. It 
might have been expected, in the words of Mr. Malden, 
the latest historian of Trinity Hall, that “the worldly wise 
and politic atmosphere of the Papal Court, with its high 


ecclesiastical pretensions and lavish employment of ecclesiastical 
power for really secular ends,” would have untitted a lawyer- 
ecclesiastic, such as Bateman must have become, for the 


manavement of a dioce of a very different character. More- 
over, alter a residence of twelve years at Avignon he must 
have been French rather than English. On the contrary, 
Bateman soon showed of what stuff he was made. Perhaps he 


had grown weary of the luxurious life of Avignon, and longed 
for something colder and harder. At any rate, his adminis- 
tration showed that he could act fearlessly under trying circum 
stances, especially during the terrible pestilence known as the 
Black Death. 

In 1350 Bishop Bateman issued his charter of foundation 
for a perpetual college of scholars of the Civil and Canon Law, 
to be called * The College of Scholars of the Holy Trinity 
of Norwich,” a dedication borrowed from that of Norwich 
Cathedral. The objects of this institution were to be the 
increase of knowledge of Divine literature, and of Canon and 
Civil Law in the University, for the advantage, rule and direc- 
tion of the commonwealth, and more especially of the church 
and diocese of Norwich. The Collegium was to consist of a 
master and twenty scholars; and it is evident that its scholars 
were, as elsewhere at this period, to be graduates, intending to 
‘** devote themselves to research,” as we say at the present day. 
Ihe clause about the advantage of the commonwealth is curious, 
and introduces a modern train of ideas. Bateman’s foreign 
experiences had probably taught him that English diplomatists 
had much to learn. 

Bateman selected as a site for his college some houses and 
gardens in Milne Street, between Clare Hall and a lane called 
Henney Lane, which led to Flaxbythe, one of the numerous hythes 
or wharves along the river-bank, named after the wares usually 
landed at them. This site was conveniently near the Schools of 
Civil and Canon Law, and the Church of S. Jchn Zachary, where 
his scholars could say their prayers. One of the houses standing 
on the site was a large building in the occupation of the monks 
of Ely, whence it was called Monks Hostel. It had been 
bought by John de Crawden, Prior, some years before, for the 
accommodation of those Ely monks who wished to study at 
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Cambridge. It was held by one Simon de brunne by the service 
of sixpence a year; but when it came to a question of purchase, 
the Benedictines of Ely drove a hard bargain with their brethren 
of Norwich, and Bateman was obliged to appropriate to Ely the 
church of Sudborne in Suffolk, besides paying £ 300 for the house 
and land—an enormous sum, equivalent to at least £5,000 at 
the present value of money. it is probable that the society was 
lodged in this house until other buildings were ready for them. 
The house is said to have measured goft. by 8oft., and would, 
therefore, be amply large enough for a society which for many 
years did not exceed, it is said, more than three scholars, with a 
Master, and a servant or two. 

Bateman died suddenly at Avignon on January 6th, 1354-55, 
while negotiating a peace between England and France through 
the mediation of the Pope. He had, however, been careful to 
make some provision for the maintenance of his college, and, 
further, there seems to be good reason for believing that 
permanent buildings for it were begun in his lifetime. The plan 
is peculiar. There is a large court, 115ft. by 8oft., larger than 
any court then existing in Cambridge, with the usual collegiate 
buildings, namely, chapel, hall, kitchen, ranges of chambers, 
etc., but without the usual direct entrance from the street. 
There was, in addition, a small court to the south, through which 
the larger court was entered. This arrangement is so evidently 
monastic that we cannot doubt that it was deliberately introduced 
into Cambridge by Bishop Bateman. It must be remembered 
that when he began to build no plan had been deliberately 
adopted for colleges. The whole system was on its trial; and it 
was quite competent for any Founder to select whatever plan 
seemed good in his own eyes. Bateman was, perhaps, guided 
as to details by the position of houses already existing on the 
site; but the whole design was reminiscent of the abbeys with 
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northwards up to Henney Lane. [From the terms of this contract 
it is clear that the Hall, and the eastern range (which is shown in 
Loggan’s view as independent of those north and south of it), 
were In existence when it was drawn. Where, then, was the 
range of chambers for which John was to find woodwork? Not 
on the west side of the court, for that is accounted for: nor on 
the east side; nor, we may add, on the south side, for then 


something would have been said about the chapel. Phere 
remains only the north side, to which we may confidently assign 
it. The date of the chapel is uncertaiv. <A licence to build one 


is dated May 30th, 1352, but licence does not prove construction ; 
and all that can with certainty be affirmed about it is that it was 
unquestionably in existence before 1502, when the Statutes 
ordain that Mass shall be said “in the Chapel.” To return 
for a moment to the Founder. It seems probable, having regard 
to the fact that the above contract was drawn not quite twenty 
years after his death, that he built the eastern range of his 
quadrangle (using partly existing houses for the purpose), and 
also the Hall, to whicha kitchen of some kind must obviousl 
have been attached. The aspect of tne buildings as he and his 
executor Sudbury ieft them has been preserved to us by Loggan, 
but since he drew bis picture the hands of the restorer and the 
modern architect have fallen aeavily on them. 

The colleze Was subsequently ing reased by the addition of 
a range of buildings extending westward from the Hal! towards 
the Fellows’ Garden, for the accommodution of the Master: and, 
about 1600, a range was built opposite to it, in red brick, of a 
wholly different character, containing some chambers on the 
ground floor and a Library on the first floor. Of this Library, 
one of the most interesting buildings in Cambridee, and of its 
fittings we shall presently give a full description; but, before 
doing so, it will be well to investigate Bis iop Bateman’s view 
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which he had been conversant in his youth. It does not seem to 
have commended itself to academic judgment, for it found no 
imitator. 

It is impossible—or nearly so—to state what part of these 
buildings was constructed by Bateman himself. There exists, 
however, a curious indenture dated September 17th, 1374, 
between his executor, Simon of Sudbury, then Bishop of London, 
and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and John of Mildenhall, 
carpenter, for the woodwork in certain chambers, solars and celars, 
that is, rooms on the first floor and on the ground floor—which 
woodwork is to be similar to that of the eastern chambers of the 
said House—and further, in certain buildings, including a recon- 
structed kitchen, to be erected from the north end of the Hall 
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respecting the care to be taken of books—views by which hi 
college was doubtless largely influenced. 

We will begin by translating his statute “Of the Colleg 
Books (De libris Collegii)”’ 


On the days appointed for the general audit of accounts [in the 


Michaelmas and Easter Terms] all the books which have been received, or 


shall be received in future, either from our own liberality, or from the piou 


largess of others, are to be laid out sepirately before the Master and all the 
resident Fellows in such manner that each volume may be cleariy seen; by 
which arrangement it will be evident twice in each year whether any book 
has been lost or taken away. 
No book belonging to the College may ever at anv time be sol riven 
ging 4 
away, « xchanged, or alienated, under any excuse or pretext; nor may it 
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y eX i r of College; nor may it be entrusted in 
' ' r ! ra my, to any member of the College, 
ra r rw in the pr ts of t Ifall or yond them; 
' r by t Master, or any one else, out of the Town o 
' t afor tall or Il el, either whole or in quires 
t . ] rov ways that no %k pass the night out ol 
ary to it or to r air it and when this 
ti Y nt t to ¢ iS soon Aas po ] alter tl 
rt repair 
Moreover a ks t Coll ire to kept in some safe room, 
' ' ( | rar » that all the Scholars of the ¢ ] 
' me ) 1 W v leav however, that the poor 
~ L i t ( nay hav tl aan of boul containin th texts ol 
( Law t r priv c ra riain m » be fixed at 
i ret t M ra the thr S or Fellows, provided thev be 
( : st the f the Doctors of Civil and ¢( nm 
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| aw are to remain continuously in the said Library Chamber, fastened with 
rm chains for the common use of the Fellows. 

Phis statute was evidently regarded as embodying all that 
was required lor O precious @ possession as books, for it 
was copied in the statutes of several Oxford Colleges, and in 
those of King’s College, Cambridge. Let us look into the 


provisions of it a little more closely, for we shall find that they 
embody the rm of many subsequent library rules. : 

In the first place, an audit is to be held twice in every year. 
lhis enactment, borrowed from Lanfranc’s *“ Statutes for 


english Benedictines,” was, of course, well known to Bateman. 
it became a common practice In colleges. Secondly, the 
trinvency of the rules about sale, or alienation in any other 
way, shows the high value set upon books at that time. It is 
curious that no caution, however valuable, is to be accepted for 
t book lent. In most mediaval collections great generosity in 
lending was practised; but at Trinity Hall it was probably 


thought that all the volumes would be needed for home-study. 
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Thirdly, a special room is to be as-igned to the books. This is 
« novelty in colleges at this early period, for usually books are 
classed with plate or muniments, and kept in chests. But 
Bateman intended them for use, and all his precautions tend in 
that direction. Fourthly, the library is to be open to all 
Scholars, or, as we should say, Fellows, of the House. In other 
words, acommon library is founded.  Fifthly, this collection is to 
he divided into books that may be lent, and books that may not. 
Poor scholars, by leave of the Master and the three Senior 
Fellows, may borrow text-books for a limited time. But, 
ixthly, there is to be a libr ry of reference, for the works ol 
Doctors in Civil and Canon Law may not be lent, but are to be 
chained there for common use. 

Bateman was a practical man and had no intention to 
provide mere rules for his college, with no books to be guarded 
by them. On the contrary, 
appended to his statute is a 
list of eighty-four volumes, in 
two divisions—those presented 
to the college for the immediate 
use of the Fellows (A), and 
those reserved for the Bishop’ 
use during his life (Bb). It 
will be noticed that, as night be 
expec ted, his own subject, 
Canon Law, is more largely 
represented than any other: 


A i 

Books on Civil Law 7 3 
= Canon Law 1y 13 

os Theology 3 25 

», for the Chapel 7 7 

30 45 


These books are said to 
have been at first housed in 
a small room eastward of the 
chapel; and as the college was 
never rich, and as “all college 
work is slow,” to quote a well 
known Thomas 
l’uller, it is quite possible that 
they may have been kept there 
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for 250 years until, for reasons 
now forgotten, the college was 
enabled to provide a better 
room for them-—-or for such as 
remained ot them—and for 
cthers which had been accu 
mulated by the liberality of 
subsequent donors. 

The new Library, as we 
may call it, is of uncertain 
date. Professor Willis assigned 
it to about 1600, on archi 
tectural grounds. It is evident, 
from the existence of a blocked 
door at the east end, that it 
was originally intended to make 
it independent of other build 
ings, and to approach it by 
an external staircase—a_ wise 
precaution, as its nearest 
neighbour is the Kitchen. 
Further, it was at one time 
connected with the Master’s 
lodging on the opposite side of 
the court by a wall, on the top 
of which was a passage, so 
that the Master could enter 
the Library when he pleased. 
he door of this passage may 
still be seen in the Library between the second and third windows 
counting Irom the west. : 

Let us enter the Library. It is a long narrow room, 
thoroughly mediaeval in plan, being 65ft. long by 2oft. wide, with 
eight equidistant windows of two lights in each side wall, and 
a window of four lights in the western gable. The ceiling is of 
plaster, slightly coved. It was said above that the fabric may 
be dated 1600, but the fittings are later, for the arms on the end 
of each lectern are those of Dr. Thomas Eden, Master 1625-46. 
hese lecterus are, therefore, a deliberate return to ancient 
forms at a time when a different type was being adopted 
There are five lecterns and six seats on each side of 
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elsewhere. 
the room, placed, as was usual in mediaeval libraries, at right 
angles to the side walls, in the interspaces of the windows, and 
in front of the windows, respectively. 

The lecterns are of oak, 6it. 7in. long and 7ft. high, 
measured to the top of the ornamental finial. There is a 
sloping desk at the top, beneath which is a single shelf. The 
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har for the chains passes under the desk, through the two 
vertical ends of the case. At the end furthest from the wall, 
the hasp of the lock is hinged to the bar, and secured by two 
keys. This precaution shows that the presence of two officials 
of the college was needed to unlock the bar and to add or 
remove a book. Beneath the shelf there is at either end a slip 
of wood, which indicates that there was once a movable desk 
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which could be pulled out when required. ‘This desk is 
indicated in our illustration by a piece of wood which was found 
in the Library, and may once have formed part of one of these 
desks. By this contrivance a reader could consult his own 
convenience and work either sitting or standing. For both 


these positions the heights are very suitable, and at the 
bottom of the lectern is a plinth on which he could set his feet 


while read It must be understood that the row of folio 
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standing on the above plinth is a modern intrusion, as are those 
beneath the readers’ seats. The seats, which are evidently of 
the same age as the lecterns, show an advance in comfort bevond 
the plain benches usually used tor this purpose, being divided 
nto two, » aS to allow support for the reader’s back 

It is sad to have to record that of Bishop Bateman’s manu- 
scripts two only survive. The manuscripts given by Robert Hare 
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form the most valuable part of the existing collection. 
among these is the well-known History of the Abbe 
S. Augustine, Canterbury, by Thomas Elmham, written in j 
hand of the fifteenth century, with a drawing representing 
\ltar and Shrines in the Church; and an extremely curious 
of the “Consolation of Philosophy,” by Boethi vrit 
l‘rench at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
illustrated. Joun \\ 
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NST week we iw Sir Charles Cokayne—alterwards first 
Vi int Cullen —completing the alterations at Rushton 
begun by his father, the Lord Mayor. At almost the 

ther occupant of London's Civic chan 

‘, within an easy drive of the city, a notable 


ime moment an 


ILBEY. 


—_— = = 
= _- Ol 


John Norden, the topographer, describes it as ‘ Some- 
house of the LGrockeyes, nowe = Sir Phomas 
Sherleyes.” To the older house which the City Knight who 
bought the manor in 1629 found standing may have belonged 
the dining-room wainscoting, for it is composed of the small 


So 


time i 


use which is now a possession of the same owner as Rushton. panels that obtained under Elizabeth and James, whereas Alder- 
Swakeleys is only fifteen miles from London Bridge as the man Sir Edmund Wright had his new house built and fitted 
row flies, and even in the days of Lord Mayor Wright, when with an approach to the purer classicalism which Inigo Jones 


g 
ighways were few and ill kept, it was of fairly easy access, for 
the high road westward from London through Uxbridge was 
ilways passable. Now the electric tramway drops you at 
Hillingdon, a little short of Uxbridge, and a walk of a couple of 
miles northward brings you to this interesting survival of 
Charles I.’s day. All along the high road, London proclaims 
itself. If there is an occasional break in the line of buildings, it 

ccupied by market gardens for ihe supply of the metropolis; 
but once the by road is entered rural engl ind begins. We are 
in leafy lanes and amid green fields, so that the environment 
does not make it difficult to project one’s self back to seventeenth 
century days, for the house itself has been little altered since its 
yet another Lord 
purchase. It lies in Ickenham parish, and was 


econd owner, Mayor, embellished his 
a plac e of no 
In the 
fourteenth century the manor was held by Robert de Swal lyve, 
ind a local adaptation of the name of this Kentish place whence 
ince clung to the Middlesex estate. Together 


vith Elillingdon it was 


mean habitation before the present house was erected. 


he came has ever 
owned in the filteenth and sixteenth 
centuries by Charltons and LBourchiers, and under Elizabeth 


had introduced. At the same time, it was evidently rather an 
effort on the part of his designer and craftsmen to keep up to the 
level of the newer mode. They were prone to relapse into 
inherited ways, and the dining-room panelling may be con- 
temporary with the house. The date which, together with his 
initials, Sir Edmund placed on his rain-water-heads is 1633, 
and it probably represents the year when he established himself 
in hiscompleted home. That is also the year when Sir Basil 
Dixwell had his house-warming at Broome Park in Kent, which 
was just out of the workmen’s hands. Swakeleys and Broome, 
therefore, are exactly contemporary, and they are also remark- 
ably alike in their exterior elevations. The plan of both of 
them is the H shape of the older school, but the hall does 
not occupy the whole width of the central block. That 1s much 
thickened and divided into two sets of rooms that look out on 
opposite sides of the house. At the same time the wings project 
very considerably from the central block, whereas at Rainham, 
to which the year 1636 is assigned, the projection is not more 
than a few feet on the west side and only just enough to detach 
the end gables from the face of the central block on the east 
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that pure Palladianism of which he 
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in tOo19g, when he built the Whitehall 
Swakeleys retains structural mullions and 
[In that respect it resembles Rushton. 


although a complete mastet 
in date of Banqueting House. 
a matter of design. They bays in its fenestration. 
where the But the curved and finialled gables of that place have given way 
Jacobean to a set topped with classic pediments, and having windows in 
them that approach the Palladian model of an aperture undivided 
by any structural mullion, and relying for stability partly upon 


Swakeleys and Lroome 
then) as 
Ik ishton, 


the purely 


h houses 
still 


as 


Was in 


had shown himself already 
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narcowne ind partly on a keystone or pediment. But what 
i i tendency at Swake iey is a fulfilment at Kk unham, where 
windows and rooflines are designed in entire accordance with 
Palladian principle 

Swakeleys, like Broome, is a brick building, but it has not, 
ike the latter house, finely moulded bricks for its cornices, string- 

rses and pediments. These are all composed of bricks, but 
treated more roughly and then dressed with plaster. This mode 
if imitating stone was not an introduction of the later eighteenth 
century classicists, though tt was for them and their successor, 
Nash, to “find us all brick and leave us all plaster.” In districts 
where stone was wanting, such as East Anglia, there are many 
manor houses of the Jacobean age with the bricks of their 


mullions, coigns and other dressings coated with plaster, and 
the rough finish of the bricks proves this to have been the 
original intention of the builder. We may take this to be the 


case at Swakeleys, where stone was sparsely used here and 
there, and even marble fo 
some of the most 


important rooms, 


the mullions and window-frames of 


but where plastet 
forms the general 
urface of all the 
dressed parts, 
inclue the 
ornamental work 


ing 


around many of 
the windows. 
lhis is Jacobe in 
rather than Palla- 
dian im character, 


ind must date 
trom Sir Edmund's 
time: indeed, 


except the unfor- 
tunate alteration 
of the glazing, the 
exterior has been 
in-ularly little 
changt dl by its SUuC- 
ceeding owners. 
Lead glazing must 
certainly have 
been originally 
used. \t some 
time or another 
this was removed, 
and wooden frames 


were set in Copyright 7HE HOLLY 


SALOON, 
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rebates of the mullions. These have one transverse bat 
only, and the large size of the panes shows that the change 
was eflected late in the history of the house. A return to the 


original method would at once remove an eyesore, and give back 
to the elevation its full character as a very fine specimen of 
an exceedingly interesting period of our domestic architecture. 
lhe exterior may still be called sir Edmund Wright's work, for 
only ina few details has it ever been changed; but the interior 
was largely renovated some thirty years after the house was 
built. As taste had during those years been miodilied rather than 
revolutionised, it isa little difficult to assign dates. The original 
plan of the house was very conservative. At Rainham, Inigo 
Jones had introduced a central entrance into the hall. But at 
Swakeleys the entrance, though in the centre of the house, is at 
one end of the hall, just as at Montacute and at Wiston, or at 
any other house of Elizibeth’s day where the designer wished 
to combine tlie new principle of a symmetrical exterior with an 
interior on the old-fashioned plan. At Swakeleys you still pass 
from the porch to 
the “screens,” with 
oflice doors on the 
left and entrance 
to the main hall 
on the right. But 
the screen itself 
has quite changed 
its character. It is 
no longer an oaken 
division with scroll 
and strapwork 
ornament, but a 
classic structure, 
such as might 
decorate the 
western front of 
a Palladian 
church. On _ the 
same .plan_ Inigo 
Jones designed his 
entrance gateways, 
more especially the 
still surviving 
York Water Gate. 
The large central 
arch is flanked by 
columns of which 
the capitals sup- 
port projecting 
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tablatu On tl ests a ent with a bust of 
( iris Dy , | entra pace Overt maltier side 
irche amor;rini yd Ip hera ( il cn ind on thre top ol lla 
pair lions spra their fore part resting on the pediment. Ithas 
he appearance of a structure lid masonry, but ts described 
is “a screen of wood constructed and painted to simulate stone.” 


Hlad it been of stone the theory mig¢lit have been started that it 


was made for another and greater site and brought hither, for 
the lions’ head touch the ceiling and even look as if they 
ere pressed down by it. And, indeed, it may not have been 
part of the original de u, for we read in Pepys’s Diary that it 

is put up by Sir James Harington. He was a baronet and 
great-nephew to the first Baron Hlarington of [E-xton, who had 
been a notable servant to his Sovereigi Isut Sir James so 
eagerly embraced the popular side when Charles and_ his 
Parliament quarrelled that we find him among that King’s 
Judges in 1649. Sir | und Wright was on the same side, for 
he it was who was the popular candidate for the Lord Mayoralty 
n 164 and thoug Acton, the Royalist, seems to have been 
elected, Parliament interfered and Wright was installed in the 
Civic chair His daughter married Sir Jam Harineton and 
inherited Swakeley Heraldry 


} 


does not help us, as none now 
appe irs except that of t e 
or the pre ntowner; but as the 
bust of Charles I]. was there from 
e first, it 
date 
ind was erected by a 
f the High Court that 
King. Ihe other 
thre 
wainscotit 


ind the 


eems unlikely that it 
trom Commonwe 
member 
tried the 
hall 


are tater still, tor 


. of large plain panels 


marble mantel - piece 
that prevailed 
nder Charles Il. and must be 
part of Sir K Viner’s 
provement Phe wains« 
used by Sir Edmund Wri 
the manner of that in 
Forde Abbey dining -r 
st John’s Colle re, 


bert imM- 
ting 
ht wa 
the 
at 
Oxtord, and 
in 


dl ‘ling 


alter 
Onl oOo 
ome ot it till be seen 
the pantry. (¢ 
from Sir Edmund 


eilling of the aioon, a 


may 
ertaimnly 
tine IS the 
ine ro 
ome 95§5it. by  olt., 
the first floor, 
ol 
trance side, The 
like 


occupying, 
the 


the house 


whole 
the 
has 


aivisions 


on 
centre on 
ceiling 
That sive nM 
to its sections that Inig 
introduced, and it has the 
panel heme that he 

the lord and 
elsewhere. It 1S, 


Jone 
ate 
hiileen 
used in al n 
howeve!l 
erved ILS 


iti more res 


than those 


decoration Wm any 


rooms known to 
ly 
may 
described as a 
that 
at Cole 
pammted 


great 


been carried out 
Jones, although it 

sell ‘be 

edition of 


imple in the 


drawing-room hill, 
panelling, 
the 
the 
ind 


st 


period that 
ot 
doubt added 
Viner, who 


decoration 


Salnic in 


hall, which IS oak Copyright G 
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IW THROUGH 
was ho 
Robert 
and 
the 


( eiling 


will be 
ot. the 
of the garden 


the 
» Which 
The 
mythological 
of work at Hampton 
rnbill’s at Stoke Edith, but they are probably much 


for 

Staire 
the 
or 


responsible 
grand 
front 
with hero. 


con- 
truction ise 


occupies centre 
and 
ubjects after the 


Court or The 


ol house, 


walls are paintec 


manners Verrio’s 


earher, dating from the beginning of Sir Robert Viner’s 
posst ion of the place and being the work of the first 
I-nglishman to practise this form of de ration, of which 
foreigners were the principal exponents. Robert Streater is 
-velyn’s * famous his ry painter who decorated Wren’s new 
Sheldonian theatre at Oxtord, which was opened in 1669. Some 
years earlier le had embellished in like manner ‘(Thomas Povey’s 

use in Lincoln's Inn. He was also Serveant painter “to 
Charles I]. Now Sir Robert Viner, who bought Swakeleys 


Lady Harington in 
ime las 


He was 


carcely be 


fond of 
King whose chief financial 
with Thomas | 
that he 


fy ‘ > ,o > 
1665, was being in the 


ion as the he 


acent was. 


also intim ite 


any a 


and there 
otreater 


) 
ovey, 
employed 


can 
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on 
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never 


time i 
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nan oft 


blow 


immense 
inflicted 


wealth, 


recovered him 
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and other money-lending goldsmiths in 1672, when Charles II., 
at the instigation of Lord Shaftesbury, obtained money for the 
Dutch war by seizing the bankers’ funds in the Exchequer. 
Sir Thomas Viner had been the first of the family to rise to 
the name by which seventeenth 
century financiers were known. He did much business with the 
State, both in its monarchical and republican phases, and was 
Lord Mayor in the year that saw Cromwell Lord Protector. 

His nephew, Robert Viner, was by turns his apprentice, his 
partner 1605. when the 


eminence as a goldsmith 


and his successor, the uncle dying in 
bought Swakeleys and there entertained Povey and 
“So we 


nephew 
Pepys, of whom the latter thus records his impressions : 
together merrily to Swakelv, Sir R. Viner’s. A very pleasant 
place bought by him of Sir James Harrington's lady. He took 
us up and down with great respect and showed us all his houss 


and grounds; and it is a place not very moderne in the garden 
nor house, but the most uniforme in all that ever I saw, and 
yne things to excess. Pretty to see over the screene of 
the hall (put up by Sir J. Harrington, a Long Parliament 
man), the King’s head and my lord of Essex on one side and 
lairlax on the other; and upon the other side of the 
screene the parson of the 
parish and the lord of thie 
manor and his sisters.” THis 


host had been knighted shortly 


before Pepys’s visit, and in 
the next year he was) mac 
a baronet. He was not only 


the King’s chief money-lender, 
but also a personal friend. 
In No. $62 of the Spectator, 
Steele gives an amusing 
reminiscence of a_ scene at 
Sir Robert’s mayoral feast in 


1674, of which he had been an 
eye-witness. The King, who 
with his Queen had been 
present at the unusually mag 


nificent pageant, had _ readily 
accepted tne Lord Mayor's 
invitation to the banquet: 
“What with the Jov he felt 
at Heart for the Honour done 
him by his Prince, and thro’ 
the Warmth he was in with 
continual tosting Healths to 
the Royal Family his Lordship 
grew a little fond of his 
Majesty, and entered into a 


Familiarity not altogether 
graceful in so public a Place.” 


So Charles stole away and 
made for his coach, but Viner 
“pursued him hastily and 


catching him fast by the Hand 


cry’d out with a vehement 
Oath and Accent Sir, you shall 
stay and take tother Bottle. 
The Airy Monarch looked 
kindly at him over his 


Shoulder, and with a Smile and 
graceful Air (for I saw him at 
the Time and do now) repeated 
this Line of the old Song 


He that’s drunk is as great as a King 


and immediately turned back 
and complied with his Landlord.” 
lhis occurrence shows that the seizure of the bankers’ funds in 
the I:xchequer two years before had neither cooled the mutual 
friendship of King and goldsmith nor as yet greatly shaken the 
latter’s financial p sition. But his creditors clamoured more 
and more as time went on, and, despite the fairness of his offers, 
they were opposed by some who demanded the sale of Swakeleys 
and his other estates in 1684. He, however, retained his 
Middlesex home till his death four years later. His only son, 
who had just been called to the Bar, died in the June of 1688, 
and the father, bowed down by his other troubles, never 
recovered the blow, but passed away in September at Windsor 
Castle. His estates were sold on behalf of his creditors and of 
his nephews, and Swakeleys saw a new owner. The fine 
eighteenth century plaster-work and wall decorations in that 
part of the gallery which was then transformed into an upstairs 
drawing-room show that the house continued to be of importance 
after it passed into the ownership of the ancestor of its present 
in 1750. Later on it suffered some neglect, as the 
state of the chimneys implies. It is, however, now well cared 
for and fully appreciated by Mr. Arthur Gilbey, the tenant, 
and by Mr. Clarke-Thornhill, who inherited it from his father 
as he did Rushton from his mother. : 
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A HUNTING TRIP ON THE WELLE. 


HI following notes of his experiences during a couple 
of short hunting trips to the Upper Nile Valley and 
the Wellé and adjacent basins are taken from the 
journal of a Belgian sportsman, Mr. Maurice Calmeyn, 
to whom I am indebted for the loan of the original 

French MS. Starting in January, 1907, Mr. Calmeyn_ first 
ascended the Nile to the Egyptian Sudan, whence he travelled to 
the Lado Enc'ave and the Welle and Stimbiri basins, returning 
by way of Boma in August. On the second trip he landed at 
Boma on April oth, 1g08, and having again traversed the 
basins of the Wellé and Stimbiri, as well as that of the Likati, 
returned early in December. In both trips the Wellé basin 
yielded nearly all the more interesting game. On the Likati ou 
sportsman sought persistently for the okapi, but, unfortunately, in 
vain; and, like his predecessors, came to the conclusion that for 
a Luropean the quest is practically hopeless. He states, how- 
ever, that the natives have no difficulty in capturing calves, and 
speculates on the ,practicability of bringing live specimens to 
europe. 

Travelling in this comparatively little-known country is 
described as not being very diflicult, while the number of elephants 
to be met with render the district attractive to the sportsman. 
Sull, there is a certain risk of serious illness from the combined 
effects of climate, fatigue and bad food, although Mr. Calmeyn 
himself experienced no ill-effects from the trips. Elephant- 
shooting is the sport which appealed most strongly to this 
traveller, who experienced several exciting adventures and at 
least one narrow escape. ‘Throughout his hunting Mr. Calmeyn 
relied solely upon his own rifle, and armed none of the natives by 
whom he was accompanied. During the first trip his weapon 
was a Mauser repeater of 11m.m. calibre; but on the second 
expedition he took with him a pair of 4:05 Winchesters, which 
he regards as the ideal rifle for penetrating power and force of 
impact. During his second trip the author of the narrative was 
accompanied by an English rough-haired fox-terrier, Dark 
Patch, which, although only ten months old at the time of his 
master’s arrival at Boma on the Wellé, took of his own accord 
to sport and proved invaluable at the work, fearing nothing and 
not hesitating to attack and hold even buffaloes. Dark Patch 
suffered but little from the heat, while his thick coat effectually 
protected him from the attacks of mosquitoes. 

During the 1907 trip Mr. Calmeyn fired at thirteen elephants, 
of which nine were killed, two of them being females. One of the 
latter was fired at soiely because it charged. These elephants 
were killed with an average of three balls each, and at a mean 
distance of about yoyds. In 1go8 eight out of thirteen elephants 
fired at were bagged, all being males, with tusks weighing on an 
average 47lb. The average number of shots fired at each 
elephant was very nearly two, and the mean distance about 
12yds. This distance is, however, too short to be safe, from 
2oyds. to 25yds. being a more desirable average. The season 
when the natives burn the grass is the one most favourable in the 
Wellé district, when the elephants come out into the open 
«lades of the forest both before and after the great heat of the 
day; but hunting is now forbidden to Europeans at this season. 

Our sportsman’s first introduction to elephants took place in 
February, 1907, in the Egyptian Sudan, when, after a rapid 





ELEPHANT KILLED AT BIKRA. 





BULL BUFFALO AND DARK PATCH. 


march under native leadership, five or six of the monsters were 
sighted at a distance of about 20o0yds. After vainly trying to 
get a satisfactory shot at one of them, the party sighted a herd of 
fifty elephants of all sizes, from among which a fine bull 
separated himself and eventually offered a shot at about 25yds. 
Aiming between the eye and the orifice of the ear, Mr. Calmeyn 
fired five shots in succession, alter the last of which the huge 
beast came slowly but steadily out of the marsh in his direction, 
although without seeing him. Stopping at the spot from which 
it had first been fired at, the elephant, alter a fifth and a sixth 
bullet, finally succumbed. After the first shots, a number o 
elephants not previously observed 
made their appearance from the marsh 
at some distance. ‘The short, thick 
tusks of the bull killed weighed, 
respectively, 55!b. and 513lb. These 
elephants, I take it, belonged to the 
large-eared Sudani race to which Dr. 
Matschie has given the name Elepha 
alricanus Oxyotis. 

On February 27th, while en rout 
from the Belgian station of Redjat to 
Lado, Mr. Calmeyn and his com 
panion, Mr. EK. Orban, encountered a 
herd of about a dozen elephants, 
from among which a_ bull wa 
brought down at the first shot 
Immediately after a herd of about 
a score of elephants passed close 
to Mr. Calmeyn, who had taken 
shelter Lehind a tree, from among 
which a female was dropped, also 
at the first shot. Search was then 
made for both animals, which were 
found to be still alive, but seemingly 
unable to rise. The narrator decided 
to finish off the female, which was 
uttering loud cries and endeavouri 
to get up, when, to quote his own 
words, at the same instant “a strident 
roar is heard, and a female rather 
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inger than the first appears some eighty vards off making 
ts way rapidly down a slope. She looks a splendid beast, 
with hea raised, trunk in air, and the enormous ears 
standing out at right angles from the neck. We are in full 
view to windward of the animal, which comes at a furious 
rate straight towards the female beside which we are standing, 


by the path the herd had taken in its flight. Jacques and 
Caramal, two of the hunters, being unarmed, run twenty 
yards from the elephant's track. ‘There is not a moment to 
lose; right in the brute’s direction and ten paces from me stands 
atree, which | reach at a bound. I carefully fire the first shot at 
its head froma distance of thirty vards; the elephant quickly steps 
to the lett; 
nimal on the temple, bringing it heavily to the ground stone 


immediately firing again at fifteen yards, | hit the 


dead.” The bull had but one tusk, weighing 14lb., while each 
of the tusks of the females are only about half that weight. The 
narrator confesses that, in spite of the danger, he had but little 
cause to be proud of this episode, these being the only females 
he ever killed. 

Passing on to April 24th, we find the narrator, then 
on the Upper Wellé, photographing a magnificent — bull 
elephant as it stands in a clearing, the hunting season not 
till May 15th, although no 
notice of this had been taken while in 


commenet! 


Lado. Soon alter the bull is joined 
by a cow, when the pair make a \ 
striking picture. ‘Temptation eventually 


proves, however, too strong, and the 
bull is brought down at the’ third 
hot. Soon after a cracking sound 
is heard in the jungle, and the cow 
1S een charging in the direction of 
the party as if to avenge the death 
of her lord; and, despite his resolution 
not to tire again at a female, Mr. 
Calmeyn pulls the trigger, but misses 


his aim. The escape trom the charge 
ot this infuriated cow was a lucky 
one: and the narrator takes the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out that a sportsman 


ought never to flee from a charging 
ele} hant by which he is seen, heard 
or winded, 

Iie narrator next proceeds to 


Om 32 


el 
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of inspecting at Mr. Rowland Ward's, in Piccadilly) not 
improbably indicates an undescribed race of Bos caffer, 
apparently allied to the Lake Chad race and more remotely 
to the dwarf red Convo buffalo. Rk. Biss 


A BLIND MAN’S SALMON 


T may seem a big thing to say, but I think that the following 
is by far the most entrancing story of the capture of a fish 
that ever has been told. It has the merit, if it be one, of 
absolute truth. It happened no later than the latter days 
of the salmon-angiing last autumn, on a river no more 

remote than the Tweed; so its details may be verified, if the 
sceptic requires it. The tish in question was a salmon of 47}Ib. 
and the angler was stone blind. ‘The size of the fish and the 
disability of the angler are, of course, the clief factors of the 
drama. There have been many instances of men who from birth 
or from accident are sightless finding a resource in fishing. The 
most famous case of the kind was that of a late Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Fawcett, a strenuous statesman as well as a keen 
salmon-fisher. In the present instance the angler was a 
conspicuously gallant soldier, who lost 
the sight of both his eyes in battle in 
South Africa. 

It was nearly beginning to be 
“blind man’s holiday,” that hour of the 
dusk in which the blind and the seeing 
are about equal, when the fish was first 
hooked. He was hooked from the boat 
whence the angler was casting according 
to the directions of his gillie, an old 
man getting on for seventy. The fish 
rushed out with the line, and for a 
while it was a “ pull devil, pull baker” 
sort of business, until the angler got the 
salmon under a little more control and 
they were able to row to the bank and 
land. ‘There the battle went on with 
various manceuvres of no particular note, 
until suddenly the fish seemed to tike 
it into his head to think that no great 
progress was being made, that something 
a litthe more decisive had to be done, and 


relate his experiences on the Middle therefore he set off right down the rivet 
Wellé when, on May 28th, a herd of THE BUFFALO'S HEAD at a great rate, the line going off the 
elephant which could not otherwise reel, and the angler, guided by the gillie, 
be approached were headed back by his trackers and a following him some hundred yards or so. He had a good length 
couple of fine bulls bagged. His account of the death of of line on his reel—in all, with the ‘ backing,” nearly 200yds.— 


these 18 aS loliows 


So soon a l op, a passable-looking elephant emerges from the 
thicket about twenty yards off; at my first shot from between two trees 
it sways slightly to the right and ills at the second, At the same 
moment two others 4 s on my left, one following the other. I p! k out 
the best, and have time to fire two shots at thirty and forty vards on 
ground covered with trees and creepers I finish the first elephant with 
« couple of bullets, an’ then follow the trail of the second. I presently 
find blood, and a hundred yards from the spot where it was hit the elephant 
has stopped with its back towards me. I am barely tfty yards from the 
monster, which is in the midst of a tangle of low and bushy vegetation; if it 
had either heard or winded me it would have made off before I could fire. 
1 therefore endeavour to aim amid its thorny surroundings The bullet 
strikes a foot below the arch of the back, and the monster falls. 


Phe eighth elephant killed by Mr. Calmeyn seems to approach the 
Sudani race in the large size and poimted form of its ears. Its 
tusks weighed 4Slb. and 53lb. respectively, while those of the 
other bull were just over 3olb. each. On the other hand, the 
elephant killed at Bikra, shown in the first photograph, seems 
to be E. a. cvclotis. 

The author concludes his narrative by referring to 
May 23rd, 1g08, when he was on the river Api, a tributary 
to the middle section of the Wellé, where he killed his sixth 
elephant and first buffalo. The fresh tracks of buffaloes were 
encountered early in the morning, and by following these 
the herd was reached in about an hour. FT ive constituted the 
herd, of which the best bull offered a mark end was hit by the 
first bullet. Staggering forward, it started off in full flight, 
presenting no chance for a second sho‘, but was at length bagged, 
after a tiring chase, by a bullet whic’: struck between the eyes, 
the position of the shot being showa by a stick in the second 
photograph. This buffalo, a fully adult bull, is described as 
being reddish grey in colour, and stood 564in. at the shoulder, 
with a length of SSin. from the tip of the muzzle to the root of 
the tail. The ears are heavily fringed with long hair, while 
the horns, which are widely sundered on the forehead, are 
very deep at the base, and curve outwards and then inwards 
in a regular sweep. They measure 30in. along the outer 
curve, with an interval of 12$in. between t!eir tips. This 
buffalo (whose head, together with that of a cow subse- 
quently killed by Mr. Calmeyn, | have had an opportunity 


but the reel was growing very empty when the fish came to a halt. 

There has been some considerable drama in this story 
already, for those who have the imagination to conjure it up, 
what with the handing of the blind angler from the boat with 
care to indicate to him where his feet should go, he all the while 
occupied with keeping a taut strain on the unseen fish, then the 
ascent of the bank, and the feeling for the reel to ascertain how 
much more line there might be for the fish to run out. 

It was arelief when the fish stopped; but it came to be at 
first tedious and then anxious, as he stopped too long. By this 
time it was almost past “ blind man’s holiday,” having almost 
come to the hour in which the blind is even a better man 
than the seeing, because he is so much more accustomed to find 
his way in an unseen world. The fish sulked. He sulked and 
sulked, and the minutes passed and the night came down. It 
appeared that something must be done. The fish was so placed 
that he could tire out the angler’s patience before his own 
was exhausted. Probably he had no pressure of engagements, 
whereas for the angler there were dinner and bed to be con- 
sidered. So the aged gillie got into the boat again, leaving the 
fisherman by himself, and went down the river below the fish 
and there set up a great commotion in the stream with a beating 
of the water with oars, stones thrown in and “all sorts of music.” 
Phe fish stood it for a while, but then his endurance broke. He 
turned up stream again, and the angler, apprised first of his 
movement by the slack of the strain on the rod, could 
hear, with his ears sharpened by their use in lieu of eyes, the 
slight stirring in the still water of the broad Tweed as the fish 
forged up against the stream, and, hearing that, was confirmed 
in his conviction, already formed, that the fish was a big one. 

The fish passed up, and the sound of the stirring water 
ceased, and all this while the fisher had been reeling in for dear 
life, and in desperate anxiety whether, when the reeling were 
done, there would still be a strain and a stress, or whether all 
would be slack and the fish be gone. He was soon satisfied. 
rhe stir of the water had scarcely gone by him before he felt 
again the delicious tug, felt it, and at once had to yield to it. 
As he had let the fish go before, when it was heading down 


ie) 
stream, so, now, he had to let it go up, the reel whirring round 


and the line rushing out till, again, as he fingered it, the reel seemed 
to be carrying very few rounds of the backing. That put him in 
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a bad quandary, for the gillie, being, as was said, an oldish man, 
was naturally slow in his movements, in the gathering darkness, 
about rowing the boat up the stream and coming to land again. 
Therefore, as the angler began shouting to the gillie to “ Hurry 
up,” telling him there was no line left on the reel, the gillie began 
shouting back, bidding him “ For guid’s sake hold tight and 
bide”; but the angler, though he was blind and the bank was 
rough, was not going to let the fish go, and seeing that the gillie 
did not come, started to follow the fish in spite of the gillie’s 
shouts imploring him not to. 

He had in his hand a stick, from which he was seldom 
parted, and, knowing the bank well, guided himself up along it, 
tapping with his stick as he went, until the fish had passed four 
almost consecutive pools, and there at last the angler began to 
get the mastery. The gillie joined him, and gradually he was 
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XN Datry ror Pure Mir, 

N Thursday, October 7th, a visit of inspection was 
paid to the well-known dairy at Sudbury, the object 
of which is to supply milk of scrupulous cleanliness 
to residents in the West End of London. The 
immediate object was interesting in itself. Sir 

Hugh Graham, who came here with the Imperial Press 
delegates and has not yet returned to Montreal, where he owns 
a very prosperous and influential newspaper, is extremely 
engrossed by the question of infant mortality. It has 
attained an evil eminence in Montreal, and he and other patriotic 
Canadians keenly feel the disgrace implied in the fact that a 
country still in its early youth should lag behind older civilisa- 
tions in the care of children. He is convinced that between 
infant mortality and the milk supply there is a close connec- 
tion. A few years ago experts were employed to draw up 
a report on the subject, and this report described a mass 
of hideous and revolting facts concerning uncleanliness in 
the production, handling, transport and distribution of milk in 
Montreal, which render it extremely likely that they account for 
a large proportion of the deaths. Sir Hugh wished then to 
examine a thoroughly hygienic dairy, and at my request Professor 
Simpson very kindly selected the dairy to be examined and 
accompanied us on the expedition. It was as Medical Officer of 
Health in the town of Aberdeen that Professor Simpson first 
recognised the importance to health of a clean milk supply, 
and since then he has waged war against bacteria in nearly every 
one of the King’s dominions. His help in elucidating the principle 
that should govern clean dairy-work was invaluable. A fourth 
member of the party was Mr. Percy Hurd, who, in addition to being 
a distinguished journalist, has for some time past been especially 
interested in studying the economic conditions under which 
production is carried on. Professor Simpson, on the other hand, 
has deeply at heart the fortunes of the Milk Bill produced by the 
President of the L.ocal Government Board and shelved for the 
time being. I, the fourth of the party, recognise that there are 
two widely diflerent problems to be solved. 

Many who are most solicitous about the purity of milk 
forget that with many thousands of families the difficulty 
is to obtain this admirable food for children under any 
conditions. Too often in_ the poor village household 
fresh milk is an unattainable luxury; its place is taken 
by condensed milk in its cheapest and least desirable form. 
The dairy-farmer who sends his milk to town has none to 
sell to the cottager in pennyworths. In the village the 
difficulty is to find a supply of milk for the cottagers, and 
in Montreal also Sir Hugh Graham tells me that this is the 
problem that has to be solved. His concern is generally for the 
poor consumer; the household that, living in a poor part of the 
towr, is unable to afford the price of milk. However, that part 
of the problem has not been tackled at Sudbury, where the 
object simply is to produce milk without any of the injurious 
bacteria that it usually contains. The arrangements for this are 
elaborate and detailed, much more so than the visitor would be 
likely to imagine on first stopping at the farm, which has the 
appearance of an ordinary English homestead. It is only on 
looking closely that one discovers the enormous amount of trouble 
that has been taken to secure purity of the milk. Our party 
began at the beginning, that is to say, in the cowshed where the 
animals were assembled just before milking-time. It is a 
large, airy and well-lighted building satisfying the first 
requirements of sunlight and fresh air, which are essential to 
health. Also it has to be noted that in a dark byre it is much 
more difficult to discern the beginning of disease, or even 
dirt, than in one well supplied with windows. ‘The other hygienic 
arrangements of the cowshed are admirable. A deep and wide 
gutter carries off all liquid manure. Abundance of litter is used 
so as to keep the cows from soiling themselves unnecessarily. 
The water supply of each cow is independent, and there 
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able to tow the great fish into the bank, where he was gaffed, as 
his silver showed out under the starlight; and he ran the scale 
down to 474lb. 

It is not to be supposed that there were two happier men in 
the world than that blind man and his gillie, tired and hungry 
though they were, as they made their way home in the dark 
with the salmon slung over the gillie’s back. Yet even here 
there is some pathos in the thought that the angler could not see 
the noble lines and fine proportions of his capture, but must 
content himself with forming an idea of them by passing over 
his sensitive hands. He was a finely conditioned fish, as he had 
need to be, to give such a fight, tor as a rule we do aot find 
these fish of extra size so active. They are apt to be sluggish, 
as if overgrown beyond their strength; but this was a worthy 
salmon to take his part in so great a drama. 


se 
is an ingenious mechanical device for running the food along 
in a truck so that the feeding can be done with a minimum 


of manual labour. These, however, are characteristics of 
every good dairy. ‘The special points here lie in the cleanly 


preparations alike of the milker and the cow. * Jt takes one 
man to manage thirteen cows, and one of his primary duties is to 
brush and curry the animal before milking takes place and to 
wash the udder and teats carefully. He is under an obligation 
also to cleanse himself as thoroughly, and for this purpose a basin 
with soap and water is placed conveniently for each group of 
workers, while the clothes of the men are sterilised before 
work is begun. Thus it is almost impossible for impurities to 
get into the milking-pail, especially as it is the custom to milk 
once on to the floor of the building, as it has been found 
that the fluid in the teats is generally full of bacteria. Over 
each stall, it should be mentioned, is a tablet giving the number 
of the cow, its day of service and yield of milk. When the milk- 
ing has been completed, the bucket is drawn up by a mechanical 
device, carried through the shed and emptied into the cooler, 
so that in two or three minutes after it has left the cow’s 
udder the milk is seen trickling over the cooler. rhis 
is open, and probably the fact makes for cleanliness, as 
microbes would have fuller opportunities to multiply were they 
hidden from light. From the cooler the milk goes direct into 
the bottles in which it is sold for the consumption of the public. 
Thus the chances of contamination are practically eliminated, 
especially when it is remembered that there is a most careful 
system for the treatment of manure. This is cleared twice 
daily and carried to heaps at a considerable distance from the 
dairy, where occasionally it is sold to outsiders, as the farm 
is not large enough to absorb all that is produced. ‘The motive 
power of the cooling apparatus and for the carrying of food and 
milk is supplied by an engine, which is also utilised for the 
production of steam for the purpose of sterilisation, the strictest 
care being taken that the cans, bottles and other utensils 
which are used are cleansed and sterilised. ‘The scheme is 
greatly patronised by the medical profession, and there is 
an excellent laboratory for modifying milk. We saw a number 
of recipes in which the proportions of protein, casein and so 
forth were altered to suit the requirements of the invalid. 
Americans seem !o make a great use of this milk, as a quantity 
of bottles were filled ready for transport to the great liners. 


Nursing children) are also catered for. There were many 
baskets containing twelve small bottles, each containing 302. 
of milk and so making a single teal for the baby. rhe 


idea is to preserve the milk pure, so that the child does 
not return to a bottle that may have become contaminated undet 
exposure. For those who can afford it the system is an excellent 
one. It will be seen from our brief account that every possible 
precaution is taken to ensure the milk being transmitted to the 
consumer in the same condition as it was wlhien taken from the 
cow. Sterilised and Pasteurised milk are also prepared on the 
premises, but probably those who prefer raw milk would find it 
difficult to procure purer samples than are here turned out 


daily. r. 


44k Lonpon Daiky SHow, 

ON and off since about the year 1894 I have had the honour of acting as a 
judge in the cattle sections at the Dairy Show, in all some six or seven 
times, and I have been present at over twenty of these exhibitions. That 
this show has been of very yreat assistance to dairy-larmers there can be no 
doubt, more especially from an educational point of view. I think, however, 
the time has arrived when the British Dairy Farmers’ Association could do 
much more than is done at present to help the breeders of dairy stock, which 
accounts for some criticisms on this highly important show which I venture 
to make later on, 

The feature of this year’s show was, without doubt, the grand display 
of dairy shorthorns that wére entered or eligible for registration in Coates’s 
Herd Book. In 1895 there was only one class for shorthorns at the London 
Dairy Show, and only three out of the seventeen entries were pedigree 
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mals, This year twenty-six cows and sixteen heifers were entered in 
the two classes provived for registered shorthorns. When we remember 
that only freshly-calved cows are, as a rule, sent for exhibition at dairy shows, 
this year’s record entry is truly remarkable, and I think visitors to the 
Agricultural Hall last week will agree with me that not only were pedigree 

orthorns numerically strong, but also that they excelled in type and quality, 
Phe shorthorn is a dual-purpose animal, which can be bred for milk or beef. 
An animal that yields a plentiful supply of milk, and which will also ** lay 
on flesh” rapidly when dry, is the class of cow that a dairyman prefers 
Che pedigree shorthorns seen at the recent Dairy Show apparently answered 
» that description Che unregistered shorthorns, too, were a fine lot, and 
here, as in the registered class, the absence of cows that were mere 
milk y-machines was notice able. Last year there were two or three out- 
standing winners, and although such was not the case this year, yet it 


was a very level lot of cows of great merit that came before the judge, 


whose task was no easy one, 


rne winning pedigree cow was Mr. C. RK. W. Adeane’s Heather 
Queen IIL, Lord Rothschild being second with his last year’s winner, 
I) rothy ; the latter was, doubtless, the heavier milker, but the judge evidently 
preferred the superior breed type and character which Heather Queen III. 
" s Mr. J. EF. Spencer’s winning non-pedigree cow, Merry Maid, 

rved her honour Mr. John Evens swept the board with his Lincoin 
Reds, which were evidently heavy milkers, Phe pedigree shorthorn heifer 
class included some excellent youngsters, Ivy, sent from the Tring herd, 
bred by Mr. T. Ilunter, was a universal favourite and deserved the first 
prize that was awar | to her. 


Jersey cows, with their evenly-shaped and well- leveloped uduers, are 
ilways a striking lot at the London show, and this year was no exception, 
Vanilla IL, and Mrs, Viola, two well-known cows, were placed first and second 


in the order named | was very pleased to see such a superior collection of 


Jersey heifers bred in Great Britain and Ireland, Phis class, which ccmpared 
more than favourably with the ** Island-bred” heifers, was headed by a pair 
bred and exhibited by Mr. J. Tf. Smith-Borry, The Red Polls were, I think, 
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generally smaller in size than usual; but there was an absence of ‘‘ beefy” 
exhibits unfitted for dairy purposes, and both cows and heifers were a level 
collection of dairy type. Guernseys, Kerries and South Devons were all 
represented by typical specimens. Classes for pairs and single cows of any 
breed or cross contained many very good dairymen’s cattle, mostly of 
shorthorn character. 

The maker or vendor of dairy produce is afforded every opportunity of 
exhibiting his wares to the best advantage at the Dairy Show; but I must say 
that I agree with the many exhibitors of livestock who consider their 
interests are not sufficiently studied by the Council of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association. The cattle are too crowded when they are paraded 
before the julges, as insufficient space is set apart for a ‘* judging-ring.” 
Judges at the London Dairy Show [ know find it most difficult to thoroughly 
inspect the animals and to compare one with the other. At the horse shows, 
which, like the Dairy Show, are held in the Agricultural Hall, the judges have 
every opportunity of inspecting the horses, and the large crowd of onlookers, 
which include many buyers, are able to watch the judging and to form their 
own opinions as to the merits of the exhibits, 

All well-managed exhibitions of breeding stock have parades of cattle, 
which afford spectators further opportunities for comparison and inspection, 
and also, which to my mind is of great importance, these parades enable 
the animals to be exercised. No one expects at the Dairy Show to have as 
large a judging-ring provided as at the horse shows, but at present spectators 
can practically see nothing of the cattle while they are being judged; 
there are no parades, aod a imals remain tied up for a week, One 
always hearsgrumbles from disappointed exhibitors or from  fault-finders 
at all shows; but if an ex ibition of our best specimens of dairy stock 
is to continue to be one of the principal features, if not the principal 
feature, of the Dairy Show, I think the British Dairy Farmers’ 
As-ociation’s Council would be wise to ask the few practical 
farmers on that body to enquire and report as to whether 
exhibitors of cattle at the Dairy Show have any reasonable causes for 
dissatisfaction. Ww. 


THE HUNTING SEASON. 


Irs CHANGES AND 


INCE the end of last season nineteen countries have 
changed hands and one new Hunt has been started. One 
of the most important countries is the Blackmore Vale, 
and in Mr. Ff. Wingfield Digby they have a Master who 
is connected with the county and the Hunt by many 

family ties, and is the largest landowner in its borders. He 
will hunt the hounds himself, the former huntsman (G. Allcock) 
going to the Tickham. In the Blankney country, Sir Robert 
bilmer takes over the country, with Tom Isaacs ‘as his hunts- 
man. loxes are said not to be plentiful everywhere; but Sit 
Robert has the advantage of coming into the country fresh, 
and where there have been difficulties a man from a distance 
is often better than a local man. Isaacs, too, comes witha 
reputation as huntsman. Sir William Cooke’s hounds become 
the Hon. H. Vane’s, The new Master succeeds to thirty couple 
of bounds presented to the country by Sir William Cooke. Mr. 
ane belongs to a family so long connected with hunting in 
the North of England that he is no stranger. He intends to 
increase the number of days of hunting. He is no novice, 
having hunted the Galway Blazers last season. The Croome is 
one of those provincial countries that have a.much more than 
provincial reputation. It only dates from 1866, but its kennel 
has been famous for the hounds bred there. ‘The new Master 1s 
Lord Charles Bentinck, whose riding to hounds is still remembered 
in the Quorn and in Ireland, and whose love of hounds and hound- 
breeding is second to that of no modern Master. The Croome is 
full of foxes. Lord Charles has shown that he can kill them. As 
a country to breed a hound and make a hound in the Croome has 
no superior. Again, in West Cumberland, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in 
becoming Master, only carries on a family tradition, for was not 
his father Master in Cumberland for many years? Then, again, 
the East Essex. If Major Deacon was to go, what could be 
better than that the secretary of the Hunt should succeed him 
Mr. Reginald Hill. The new Master is an Essex sportsman 
well known with stag and fox, and the son of another well 
known rider to hounds. Mr. Hill has an Essex huntsman, 
too, in Jem Cockayne, from North Warwickshire, whose 
best work was done in the kennels and on the ploughs of the 
Puckeridge, where he showed us how Belvoir blood could puzzle 
out a cold line on sticky arable. Essex has another asset in her 
stout, wild foxes. But | must pass on to Hampshire, a county 
which has bred as many first-rate packs of hounds and sent forth 
as many clever huntsmen as any county in England. The 
new Master (Mr. Evans) has been Master in the Cambridge- 
shire and the Tickham countries, neither of them noted for being 
easy to kill foxes in. A fine judge of hounds on the flags and 
in their work, Mr. Evans is the right man for a country like the 
H.H. ‘The members are proud of their historic Hunt and of its 
record of sport. When Major Jackson exchanged the South and 
West Wilts (which Colonel the Hon. W. Alexander, late Scots 
Greys, took over) for the Hertfordshire, he undertook what 
must always be a diflicult task—to hunt hounds in a shooting 
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country. He has brought Tom Oliver, his huntstnan, with 
him, and they are keen to show sport. Hertfordshire was 
always a fox-hunting country, will long be remembered for 
the famous Bob Ward and the sport he showed, and is still 
famous for having some of the finest kennels in England, and, 
what is better, a most excellent pack of hounds. Mr. Fane, 
who takes the South Oxfordshire, has had an apprenticeship 
to harriers, like Mr. Rawnsley of the Southwold and Mr. Milne 
of the Cattistock, and he has only to follow in their footsteps to 
make a success. The South Oxfordshire has always been a 
sporting country, and the names of the late Lord Macclesfield, 
Mr. Willie Ashurst and Jack Thompson will long live in Hunt 
history. The Woodland Pytchley has Mr. E. A. V. Stanley, 
whose keenness and judgment are well known to my readers. 
An unlucky illness has kept him out of the saddle hitherto, but I 
believe that, once restored to health, that charming country will 
have the best of sport. Mr. Connop has the East Sussex, and 
here, again, is a Master who has undertaken a somewhat difficult 
task. Nothing is more disheartening than a scarcity of 
foxes. The York and Ainsty have once more been united 
under a single Master, Mr. Stapylton, with A. Brackley 
as his huntsman, who now hunts both packs; heretofore he has 
hunted one only. The Rufford has Sir Hugo Fitzherbert in 
place of Lord Manvers, but Sir Hugo comes of a Derbyshire 
family (and the Rufford, | need not say, hunts part of Derby- 
shire) and is no stranger. They are noted horsemen. It was 
of the Fitzherberts that Mr. Egerton Warburton wrote: 

Were my life to depend on the wager, 

I know not which member I’d back, 
The Rector, the Squire or the Major, 
The purple, the pink or the black, 

The present Master is, I believe, the son of the rector, who was, 
perhaps, the finest horseman of the three brothers, after all. 

In Ireland there have been many changes in proportion 
to the number of established Hunts. Mr. Beamish is to give 
the West Carbery a day a week. The Blazers are to have a 
new Master in Mr. N. Loder, a noted English polo player and a 
young Master, for he has not long left Cambridge. In East 
Galway Sir William Austin comes from Yorkshire, and Mr. T. 
Bouch takes over the Tipperary, which have had so long a 
successful career under Mr. Richard Burke. The Irish packs 
have a number of English and one American Master, but the 
Irish forget ail differences when they see a reai sportsman; and 
it we judge by recent proceedings in Tipperary, there will be no 
more interference with the hunting. 

Of lady Masters of Foxhounds, Mrs. Hughes, who hunts her 
own hounds, is the only one left; butamong Mastersof Harriers and 
Beagles Lady Gifford, Mrs. Cheape, Mrs. Pryse-Rice, Miss Guest, 
Miss Westenra, Miss Cotton Browne, Miss Isa McClintock, Miss 
Foster, Lady Craven and Mrs. Garvey are, I believe, all going 
on. Thus we see that we have Masters of the right stamp and 
huntsmen, I believe, keener and more intelligent than ever. As 
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for the hounds, I have written on these elsewhere, and | firmly 
believe foxes were never more plentiful nor better distributed 
in most countries. Last, but not least, I notice that hunting 
rests not on the support of a few idle rich men, but on a 
number of people not rich at all nowadays—farmers, soldiers, 
men of business, bankers, brewers, statesmen and many others. 
I venture to say that at any given hunting fixture we 
shall find representatives of every class in the country-side. 
While hunting has so broad a basis, its prospects cannot 
be said to be other than good. I note, too, how large a 
number of Masters are hunting their own hounds this season, 
and this is especially satisfactory among the younger men, 
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for itis a mark of keenness. Hunting hounds may be—nay, it 
is-—the best fun in the world; but it is very anxious work and 
very hard work. Nothing makes one realise one’s own ignorance 
so completely as to find one’s self seated on a horse in the middle 
of a pack of hounds looking at their huntsman for help and with no 
idea of where the fox is gone. Toone who was fairly aghast at the 
difficulties of such a case, and showed it, his whipper-in rode up 
and said: ‘* Do say something, sir, if it’s only d n.” Well, 
if a man learns not to say, but to do, something straight off, 
right or wrong, luck and his hounds and his own sense will soon 
teach him. Anything is better than doubt, whether in war, love 
or fox-hunting. 





SOME NOTABLE FOXHOUNDS OF RECENT YEARS. 


N every year there are born a certain 
number of foxhounds which catch the 
eye of judges in the show-ring and in 
the fi‘ld. But their fame is often passing 
and lasts but during the short working 

life of the foxhound. The test of a great 
hound is his power to transmit his beauty and 
intelligence and to found in his own and other 
kennels families noted alike for their looks and 
their work. Nowhere do we notice as ina 
foxhound kennel proof so strong of the breeder's 
axiom that like tends to produce like. Fox- 
hound families transmit from generation to 
generation not only their likeness, but their 
intelligence and even their idiosyncrasies. 
Fathers and sons often take the same place in 
the kennel, trot to covert in the same position 
in the pack, and inherit the gifts of ancestors 
of finding a fox in covert, tracking him down 
a road, or coming to the front for a kill when 
the fox is sinking. But these great foxhounds do 
not transmit their qualities to all their descend- 
ants by any means; in each generation there are 
one or two of their puppies above the average, and 
once in twenty years or so the family produces a 
hound so good in all respects as to found almost 
anew race. The Belvoir pack is, of course, a 
standing instance of this, having during the last 
century produced five hounds of one line whose names are 
household words among foxhound-breeders and hunting-men 

Furrier, Rallywood, Weathergauge, Gambler and Dexter. It 
is convenient to speak of such hounds as “ Belvoir,” but Rally- 
wood and his descendants owe much to the influence of 
Brocklesby. At all events, the fortunate alliance of those 
strains have produced hounds which have won their way 
into universal repute, not merely by their beauty, though 
that is great, but also by their work in the field. It is not 
the love of colour or of symmetry which makes Masters 
in so many kennels desire Belvoir blood, but the work these 
hounds do in the field. And if I pick out from various countries 
the names of men who have shown remarkable sport, I shall also 
give those who are the greatest admirers of Belvoir blood. The 
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remarkable thing is that instances of successful recourse to 
Belvoir strains can be taken from various countries where the 
conditions of hunting differ considerably. For example, we find 
in the modern Puckeridge pack a great deal of Belvoir blood. 
The Puckeridge is a hard country for hounds; not that it does 
not carry a fair scent, especially in wet weather, but it is deep 
and sticky, with hairy fences and strong rough woodland, A 
hound needs courage, stamina and perseverance to kill foxes in 
the Puckeridge. Mr, Edward Sarclay and his past and present 
huntsmen, Cockayne and Short, have hunted and killed their 
foxes in a way which shows that the Belvoir blood, to which they 
have had recourse, has suited the country. The first notable 
introduction of Belvoir blood came through Dalesman, but in 
1899-1900 Belvoir sires like Pilgrim, Dashwood and Dexter 
were chiefly used. In the same way we find 
that Mr. MeNeill in the North Cotswold, 
a very different country, formed in five years 
a pack which sold for 3,000 guineas on the 
reputation of the sport shown by it. Again, 
in the Cattistock, a country of hill and vale, 
of grass and plough, with many varieties of 
soil, the Master turns repeatedly to Belvoir 
sires. These Belvoir-bred hounds are workers, 
but that is not all. There is a dash and, if 
I may use the word, a cheeriness about them 
which give a special charm to their work. 
Only last week I was watching a_ second 
season bitch by Belvoir Governor cutting 
out the work after a dodging cub. At each 
turn she swept out full of life and as 
busy as possible, hit off the line and threw 
her tongue. Indeed, | can imagine nothing 
more delightful to see than a pac k of 
Belvoir-bred bitches working out the line of 
their fox. There is a life, a lightness, a 
gaiety about them that cannot be equalled. 
lt may be merely my experience, but it seems, 
as I cast my mind back over the young 
hounds | have watched this year and last, 
that it is in the female line that the best 
Belvoir qualities are most often transmitted 
to other kennels; the Belvoir is a great 
pack and we cannot do without Belvoir 


Copyrigm blood. But still, it is not the only one, and has 
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not, indeed, a monopoly of all foxhound 
excellences. I have always had a great 
liking for Mr. Fitzwilliam’s hounds, 
especially his dog hounds, ever since the 
day when | made a pilgrimage to hear 
them in the Stamford woodlands. They 
have such beautiful music and are so 
resolute—I had almost said bloodthirsty ; 
and then I have noted how they transmit 
their qualities to other kennels, especially 
in ther young dog hounds. The Fitz- 
william-bred ones drive hard on the line, 
but do not overrun it, or, if they are 
driven over it, they remember where 
they left the scent, and cast back to 
pick it up again with dash and _ steadi- 
ness, resolution and _ intelligence. I do 
not know that there is’ anything 
against them but their colour, and 
that is, after all, but a _ secondary 
matter. Some years ago there was a 
hound called Dorset in this pack which did 
them a great deal of good. Some people 
thought him plain, but he was a most 
undeniable worker and a very hard hound 
full of courage. Possibly he did not 
show the quality of some other working 
hounds. However, we remember that 
Weathergauge himself was nearly drafted 
for his looks, and turn rather to consider 
the fine working qualities of his descen- 
dants when we see them in the field. 
Two other Fitzwilliam hounds are illus- 
trated here, Donovan and Saladin, the 
former because he, too, is the sire of 
workers, and the latter was a hound whose 
puppies in other’ kennels have been 
winning prizes during the present season. 
Some time ago Mr. Fitzwilliam drew 
my attention to Saladin, and | think 
possibly at Milton he is preferred to 
Donovan, the Peterborough champion. 
I have sometimes thought that a most 
perfect pack for work might be bred if 
we crossed Belvoir bitches with Fitz- 
william dogs and litzwilliam bitches with 
Belvoir dogs. We might, of course, 
combine the best qualities, but again, so 
great are the uncertainties of breeding, 
we might not. But still, we must always 
go back to Fitzwilliam. for music, in- 
telligence and a certain hardy courage 
that marks this historic pack. It is 
many years ago since a hound called 
Rambler went from the Milton kennels 
to the Cottesmore and founded a family 
there noted for their drive. In a famous 
run of the middle eighties, seven or 
eight couples of Ramblers were running 
forward ali the way. Writing of the 
Fitzwilliam carries us on to the Warwick- 
shire, since the Warwickshire Harper, 
who was one of the foundations of the 
late Lord Willoughby de Broke’s pack 
and of their successors at Kineton at the 
present time, was by Mr. Fitzwilliam’s 
Solomon. This, and the noted dog hound 
Hermit, a son of Harper, help to confirm 
my theory that the use of Fitzwilliam 
blood often produces great dog hounds. 
but there was never a pack more suc- 
cessful in its dog hounds than the 
Warwickshire. Pedlar, by their famous 
Tuscan, pictured here, is an _ excellent 
example of combined power and quality. 
The lightness and grace of their move- 
ment is notable. Yet we find plenty of 
bone and substance at Kineton, and they 
are fox-killers in a difficult country, for 
Warwickshire is not all grass or flying 
fences by any means, and as it certainly 
requires a gallant man on a stout horse 
to cross it with hounds, so it requires 
a hard, steady pack to hunt over its 
varied soil. I am inclined to think that 
Warwickshire is a county suited for dog 
hounds to show their best qualities. Turning 
from Warwickshire to Dorset, my rea .ers 
will find a portrait of Deputy, a hound 
which has done much good to the Cattistock 
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and other countries. I have a great liking for him both on 
account of his characteristic foxhound type and the working 
qualities of Deputy himself and of his young stock in the kennels 
at Cattistock and elsewhere. But I have selected him here not only 
on account of his qualities, but because he is bred on somewhat 
different lines to the other bounds written of. Deputy is by 
Lord Rothschiid’s Herald out of Diligent, by Lord Rothschild’s 
Painter, and thus combines two strains of Belvoir (Hemlock and 
Pirate), one of Grafton (Pageant) and one of Oakley (Record). 
Thus we obtain in this hound’s pedigree certain features. First 
of all, there is the judgment of two good hound-breeders (Boore 
and Mr. Milne). Then we have the combination of Belvoir blood 
near and Oakley strains more remote which the Master of the 
Cattistock has tried successfully in several cases. Lastly, we 
obtain two changes of ground, Painter and Herald being bred 
at Ascott kennels and Deputy in Dorsetshire. 1 have before 
now drawn attention to the value of a change of environment 


TAMPERING WITH 


FIND with sorrow and disappointment that the spirit of 

destruction and of commonplace still hovers threateningly 

over our few remaining unrestored churches. And, worse 

still, those whom we should expect to be stalwart in defence 

of religious continuity, historical tradition and architectural 
survival are craven, and desert the fortress at the first trumpeting 
of a summons. | am led tothis mournful conclusion by an article 
on the Church of St. Anthony, Cartmel Fell, in a recent numbet 
of the Church Family Newspaper, by Mr. Arthur C. Benson. 
He has a most delicate sense of all that is beautiful in Art and in 
Nature, of all that is apt in archwology and tradition, and 
his description of this little unspoiled gem flows straight 
from a sympathetic heart and a cultured mind. It is impos- 
sible to write words more convincing or more touching. ‘It 
looks like a living thing which has grown up almost naturally 
out of soil and site. . . . In the big, many-mullioned east 
window there is a convgeries of old stained glass of the fourteenth 
century. . . . But the strangest feature of the church is its 
pews, of all shapes and sizes, from huge deal erections like loose- 
boxes to little gnarled oaken desks with pain poppy-heads. 
Then, in order to complete its unlikeness to any other place, on 
one side of the church, near the east, is a real state jacobean 
pew, with panelled canopy and pilasters; while on the other 
side stands what must have been a screened chantry, finely 
carved, and with rich touches of colour lying on moulding 
and panel.” Here, surely, is a building of more than 
antiquarian interest and esthetic charm. It is more even 
than ‘a real historic document,” as Mr. Benson calls it. 
It is the House of God in the truest sense. Amid the surge and 
rush of modernity it remains calm and steadfast—unchanged 
except in details, and these details mark and impress the 
permanence of religious feeling. Every piece of stone, wood 
or glass is the lasting tribute of some passing life to the Creator. 
Here, to an unusual degree, the beauty of the earth is made one 
with the works of man—man as a continuous agent, a corporation 
that never dies. Here the sturdy North Lancashire yeoman 
has moved and wrought and prayed as a Christian through the 
centuries of our nation’s story. He has more than once 
changed the details of his Service and the adjuncts of his 
Worship. But these are but the ephemera that tlit their hour 
around the central truths of an undying Faith. His church as 
it stands to-day is the open book that teaches us this lesson. 
The main fabric remains. ‘The features and fittings are 
successive chapters in our religious annals, and the superficial 
character of the recurring changes only impresses the fact of the 
fundamental permanence of Helief. Enter alone such a church 
as Mr. Benson describes. Study and appreciate the meaning of 
its varied parts, its successive accretions. Meditate a moment 
with mind sympathetic and alert to the environment. Soon the 
silence will be broken by voices. Every generation that is past 
will move by you in solemn procession, and each will have its 
spokesman, who will tell you how he and his fellows sought to 
reach the ideal of his day and impress it upon the fabric of the 
church. The infinite depth, the adamantine tissue of the religious 
feeling will hold you. You will know that every aye has striven 
to express itself individually and independently, but has been 
forced to use for this purpose the constant terms of a single 
language. You wil! sit there, apparently alone, and yet in catholic 
communion with thousands of men through hundreds of years. 
The passing dogmas, the stubborn dillerences, the hot contentions 
that have had their day will stand there before you; but the sting 
will bave gone out of them. Divergent thought is there recorded 
by divergent style. But time and association have spread the 
spirit of amity over all. It is the concord &nd not the discord 
of the whole thing which will appeal to you. The quarrels of 
men are behind you; before you lies a glimpse of universal 
peace. 
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for renewing particular strains of foxhound blood, and Deputy’s 
power and stamina may not impossibly be a confirmation of this 
theory. 

There is always a certain danger that we should get into 
a groove in our foxhound-breeding, and those Masters who think 
out the problems for themselves are likely to be rewarded by 
greater soundness of constitution in their kennels and a greater 
freedom from the curse of distemper. For my part, I believe 
that we shall never discover either a specific remedy or a 
prophylactic for distemper; it is in kennel precautions and the 
avoidance of too great sameness of blood. I purposely avoid 
the word inbreeding, because | think that we can, by changing 
the environment to a great extent, renew the value and 
vigour of a strain of foxhound blood. And we have for 
this ample materials, for, after all, this article and_ its 
pictures show how varied and how excellent are our modern 
types of foxhound. T. F. Dace. 


ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Such is the irresistible impression which will force itselt 
upon many a mind that seeks the lesson of St. Anthony in 
the-Fells as Mr. Benson saw it the other day. . His mere 
description, indeed, goes far to produce such a result. “Up toa 
point only, however, for he has scarcely raised the appealing edifice 
before your mental vision than he recklessly throws it down. He 
blows a breath and it collapses like a house of cards. With 
sudden shock he drags you from the living warmth of his recital 
to the deathiy cold of his conclusion. ‘Of course it will have 
to be restored and very shortly too.” Why of course? Why, 
indeed, at all, or in any degree? Has he mentioned decay, 
instability, inadequacy ? Not a word of the kind. The church 1s 
there, “ beautiful with that kind of beauty which can only come 
through age and association.” What, then, is there to restore 
what is gone that needs putting back, that can be put back —what 
treatment is possible which would not result in mutilation and 
destruction? Well, but there is a “new vicar,” and that must 
lead to “ enthusiastic subscribers ” and an “ ambitious architect.” 
Is Mr. Benson right and must his harsh jadgment be accepted ? 
Or is he doing an injustice to vicars in general, new or old? 
Are they necessarily and universally untrue to their trust and to 
their calling? Religion, certainly, looks forward; but then, also, it 
has its tentacles firmly fixed in the past. It is the worship of 
that which is and is to come, but equally of that which was. It 
is an appeal to the Eternal, and continuity is of its essence. 
And how can this be brought home better than by material 
reminders— by the worshipper being taught by what is around 
him that in essentials he is at one with his forefathers in 
unbroken succession? Will the truth be brought home to 
him better by a sweeping away of every footprint and land 
mark of three Protestant centuries and the introduction in 
their place of imitations of preceding work which only fail to 
be fraudulent through incapacity to reproduce exactly? By all 
means preserve every surviving trace of the Universal Church 
of mediaval times, but reverence equally the early Anglican 
revival of the Laudian era and its subsequent re-establishment 
after the Puritan upheaval. Add something, too, of your own if 
you have anything which really and honestly is of yourself and 
of to-day, and will be recognised as such by those who come 
after. but do not pretend that you are serving the cause of the 
Church by destroying tradition and history and putting tawdry 
falsity in its place. Assuredly, Mr. Benson feels this as strongly 
as anyone. Why, then, does he meekly take it as a matter of 
course that St. Anthony-in-the-Fells must be ‘ restored,” and 
why does he say that a church, which he includes in his list of 
the few that still retain the “ subtle beauty of age,” “cannot be 
called a seemly sanctuary’’? It may be true that we are not yet 
quite rid of the strange fallacy that distorted the minds of 
nineteenth century incumbents and architects who held that 
there was something Pagan about Palladian forms, while 
any cast-iron and machine-made rubbish which a tradesman 
labelled **Gothic” in his pattern book was truly ecclesiastical. 
But that is no reason why right-thinking men, such as Mr. 
Benson certainly is, should pander to it by telling us that a 
church, which appeals to his reverent admiration so strongly that 
he makes us feel with him by the lively force of his words, is 
“unseemly ” and “ will have to be restored,” apparently for the 
only reason that the pews are ‘of all shapes and sizes,” and not 
of the uniform regulation pitch-pine pattern. It is no use for 
him to lay down, as he does in one paragraph, quite commend- 
able principles of action in such cases and then step over to the 
enemy in the next sentence. I hope he will come across and 
describe many more churches like this little Lakeland fane. But 
1 also hope he will buckle on his armour and fight, without 
looking to right or left, for the loving retention of all the speaking 
memorials of the ever-present though diilerently expressed faith 
of our forefathers. H. Avray Tippina. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF TIE WEEK. 
N the history f the nineteenth century there is no more 
irresting figure than that of Lord Byron. — Intellectually 
he was a leader of revolt, and hence his appeal to a Europe 


that was in travail er the mighty thought that had been 
rerminated by the French Revolution. And Lord Byron, 
much as he was admired, was not understood by his contem- 


of thought and action brougnt him under 
the ban of the prudent and conventional citizens of his time, 


poraries. His excess 


ind there were few who understood what brave and splendid 


qualities lay concealed under lis stormy exterior. It was in the 
ist years of his life that the true yvreatness of Byron was 
revealed, and therefore Mr. R. Edgcumbe’s Byron; the Last 
Phase (Murray) is much more interesting than many of those 
nore ambitious books which deal with his whole life. He says 


very truly that: 


From the time of Byron’s departure from Ravenna, in the autumn of 
1521, his disposition and conduct underwent a transformation so complete 
ut it would have been difficult to recognise, in the genial, unselfish 
personality who played so effective a role at Missolonghi, the gloomy 
nisanthrope of 1511, of the reckless libertine of the following decade, 
lhe more Byron's dealings with Greece are studied the more 
ipparent becomes his disinterestedness. Ly nature he was not 
it all the man to give a great deal tor nothing. There was, 


to speak plainly, a murked strain of avarice in his character, but 
it had for complement a generosity that could be almost reckless. 
In Greece, however, he appears to have been entirely dis 
interested. There is no good reason for believing any of the 
tories about his wishing to be made King of Greece, or of his 
having any selfish purpose in view. Ilis was a devoted and 
patriotic enthusiasm for a country that had fallen from its high 
estate. All this is made out very clearly by Mr. Edgcumbe, 
ut it is not very new to the student of Byron's lite. The 
most important feature of the book is the attention it attracts 
to Mary Chaworth. The poet was an acknowledged egotist, and 
prima face one would expect to find in his writings many more 
or less hidden references to the passion that in some degree 
warped his lite. It has been noted how in the midst of the 
Hippant levity of Don Juan he breaks forth into ecstatic praise 
ol her name: 


1 have a passion for the name of ** Mary,” 

For once it was a magic sound to me; 
And still it half calls up the realms of Fairy, 

Where I beheld what never was to be; 

All feelings changed, but this was last to viry 
A spell from which even yet I am not quite free 

His love for Mary resembled in some respects the same 
unrequited feelings which lent a sub-tone of melancholy to the 
venial character of Sir Walter Scott. Byron's attachment was 
begun in boyhood and was not returned by his distant cousin. 
He went to Cambridge shortly afterwards, and told Trelawney 
that the habits of dissipation into which he fell there were due to 
his desire to drown the remembrance of this disappointment. 
Che lady had given him a token which, according to an anecdote 
related by the Countess Guteccioli, seems to have been long 
treasured : 


One day (while Byron and Musters were bathing in the Trent—a river 

that runs through the grounds of Colwick), Mr. Musters perceived a ring 
among Byron’s clothes left on the bank. To see and take possession of it 
was the affair of a moment. Musters had recognised it as having belonged 
to Miss Chaworth. Lord Byron claimed it, but Musters would not restore 
the ring. Hligh words were exchanged On returning to the house 
Musters jumped on a horse and galloped off to ask an explanation from Miss 
Chawortn, who, being forced to confess that Lord Byron wore the ring with 
her consent, felt obliged to make amends to Musters, by promising to declare 
immediately her engagement with him, 
Miss Chaworth was married in 1805 and did not meet Byron 
again unul 1808. byron appears to have met her often, and 
there are indications in his verses of the struggle that went on in 
his mind between the old desire and the respect which he owed 
to her. lle wrote to his agent Hanson that he would either have 
to marry for money or blow his brains out, and almost at the 
same time in some verses to Mary Chaworth he said: 


When man, expell’d from Eden’s bowers, 
\ moment linger’'d near the gate, 
Each scene recall’d the vanish’d hours, 
And bade him curse his future fate. 
In flight I shall be surely wise, 
Escaping from temptation’s snare ; 
I cannot view my Paradise 
Without the wish of dwelling there. 
He returned to London on January 25th, 1809, and visited 
Newstead again in May. Mr. Edgcumbe thinks that a meeting 
between the two took place in the summer of 1813. By that 
time Mary had quarrelled with the fox-hunting squire whom she 
had married, and a separation had taken place i the early part of 


1813. Byron and she were thrown together by accident in the 
summer of the same year. Mary Chaworth appears to have been 
a woman as beautiful in mind as she was in body, but the circum- 
stances in which she met Byron in 1813 were enough to have 
tried the constancy of any woman. Her husband had practically 
deserted her, and when they were living together she could 
scarcely have found him anything but a most unsympathetic 
mate. In contrast here was Lord Byron: intellectually one of 
the most splendid figures of his time; physically in the flush of 
his early manhood, possessing, as Lord Lroughton said, a power 
of fascination rarely, if ever, possessed by a man of his age. We 
must give the words in which Mr. Edgcumbe describes the 
result of the meeting: 


g: 

Byron’s punishment was in this world, The remorse which followed 
endured throughout the remaining portion of his life. It wrecked what might 
have proved a happy marriage, and drove him from stone to stone, along life’s 
causeway to that ‘Sea Sodom” where, for many months, he tried to destroy 
the memory of his crime by reckless profligacy. 

Mary Chaworth no sooner realised her awful danger—the madness of 
an im ulse which not even love could excuse—than she recoiled from the 
precipice which yawned before her. She had been momentarily blinded 
e fascination of one why, after all, really and truly loved 


by the irresistib 
her. But she was a good woman in spite of this one episode, and to the 
last hour of her existence she never swerved from that narrow path wh ch 


ied to an honoured grave. 


All this is worked out with very great detail in the book before 
us. If his case be made out, it as a matter of course destroys 
that of the late Lord Lovelace. In his preface Mr. Edgcumbe 
Says: 

I regret being unable more precisely to indicate the source of informa- 

tion embodied in the concluding portions of this work. The reader may test 
the value of my statements by the light of citations which seem amply to 
confirm them, At all events, I claim by analogy to have shown that 
Lord Lovelace’s accusation against Mrs. Leigh is groundless, and therefore 
his contention that Byron’s memoirs were destroyed decause they implicated 
Vrs. Leigh, is absolutely untenable. Those m-moirs were destroyed, as we 
now know, because both Hobhouse and Mrs, Leigh feared revelations 
concerning another person, whose feelings and interest formed the paramount 
consideration of those who wer: parties to the deed. Lord John Russell, 
who had read the memoirs, stated in 1869 that Mrs. Leigh was xo/ implicated 
in them, a fact which proved that they were not burned for the purpose of 
shielding her. 
It would require, of course, a very long and detailed examination 
in order to say definitely that he has or has not made out his case; 
but, at any rate, his explanation hangs together well. It brings 
the different parts of Byron’s life and character into harmony 
and straightens out much that was not very comprehcnsible. In 
short, the name of “ Mary” furnishes the key which opens many 
chambers which otherwise must have remained closed, and 
removes dark and evil suspicions the raising of which has 
given cause for great regret. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

* 4nn Veronica,” by HU. G. Wells. (Fisher Unwin.) In Mr. Wells’s new 
book there is, with the possible exception of Capes, not a pleasant or really 
interesting character. In the beginning we find Ann Veronica Stanley in 
a drab suburb in violent conflict with a dull, narrow-minded father and a 
tedious aunt. From this w//eu she escapes to London to earn her own living, 
and, being practically penniless, she is soon in a dilemma. She. then 
proceeds to embroil herself further by borrowing £40 from a man 
called Ramage, who lives in the same suburb, To her surprise she 
discovers that such an arrangement leads to obligations which she cannot fulfil. 
llowever, the Suffragette campaign offers a solution to her difficulties— 
incidentally, it gives Mr. Wells a chance of dealing this ridiculous ** cause ” 
some nasty knocks—and she duiy finds herself in prison. From prison she 
returns in penitential humour to her home in the suburbs, and becomes engaged 
to a Mr. Manning, in spite of her knowledge that she is really in iove with Capes, 
the science lecturer at a college the loan from Ramage has enabled her to join, 
Ihe engagement is soon broken off. She is free to throw herself at the head 
of the suspecting Capes, who cannot marry her because he already has a wife 
who refuses todivorce him. Tunis, Ann Veronicaknows. After talking a vast 
amount of nonsense they depart to Switzerland together. There their sojourn, 
as far as the reader is concerned, resolves itself into a wearisome panegyric 
of Free Love, which, we fear, will make the most ‘‘modern” reader impatient. 
In the end, somewhat perlunctorily, the author unties the knots and tangles, 
and marriage casts a tardy respectability overthe couple. This is an unsatis- 
factory book from every point of view. Its very cleverness only serves to 
show how completely the author ignores the finer lights and shades of 
existence. It is not so much to the theme that we object as to the way it is 
handled. Mr. Wells has no subtlety; his outlook is heavy, turgidly 
materialistic ; in nothing can he find a meaning which is not obvious and 
commonplace. Ann Veronica herself is unpleasant and unconvincing. Con- 
sidering her ** modernity,” the confidence she showed in Ramage is more than 
surprising. Into the description of Ramage, a vulgarian with a ‘‘silk hat” 
(sic) and an appalling point of view, the author has put a great deal of 
cleverness; we found the result frankly disgusting. It is high time for 
Mr. Wells to return to his Jules Verne minner, 

Zhe First Round, by St. John Lucas. (Methuen.) This is the story 
of a sensitive boy with atouch of genius; describing his difficulties at a public 
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school, presumably Haileybury, and the wrongs which he endured at the 
hands of a densely stupid Lut affectionate father. Mr. Lucas evidently loves 
Haileybury ; but he puts his finger on the faults of the public school system 
which makes masters and boys combine to worship athletics and to describe 
as ** worms” the unfortunates who are born with a taste for literature or the 
arts. In his relations with his father, Denis Yorke, the hero of the book, 
behaves very naturally, but with some of the ferocity of youth. Dr. Yorke is 
known in the neighbourhood as ‘* the apostle of respectability,” and contrives 
so to outrage his son’s feelings that the two become completely estranged. 
Denis develops as an artist and suffers many things, including the loss of the 
girl whom he adores, but eventually his egotism breaks down and he returns 
to the home to which he belongs. 

Jenny Leters, by C. UH. Dudley Ward. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Mr. 
Ward is an earnest stu'ent of social conditions, and the two principal 
characters in the book —Jenny, and a young lady who moves in the same 
exalted circles as owner of the slum in which Jenny resides 





are strongly 
contrasted. Jenny, who has every adverse condition to contend against, gets 
**into trouble ” very early in her life and comes bitterly to grief. The other 
lady is also no better than she should be, but makes an adroit marriage. A 
clergyman of the ritualistic type usually to be found where the work is hardest 
makes an appearince, but does not show to much advantage in Mr. Ward’s 
pages. 

Influences, by Paul Methven. (Chatto and Windus.) If this is a 
first bouk Mr. Methven is to be congratulated on the skilful wav in 
which he has handled a complicated but interesting situation. Enid 
Carruthers is a young and inexperienced girl, daughter of a country 
rector, Jolin Fane, the playwright, is a slightly cynical personage some 
years her senior; their marriage is natural enough, and the forces also 


ON THE 


Epirep By Horace 


sSRUSHING THE LINK OF Purr. 

SPECIAL attention may be drawn to the disqualification of one of 
the players in the recent tournament at Walton Ileath for the 
very venial offence of brushing, with the hand, across the line of 
the putt. The penalty may seem too big, but the rule leaves no 
ambiguity. The crime was committed in process of playing off 
deciding holes, alter a tie, at a moment when a man is so strung 

up by the greatness of the occasion 
that he is prone to act in a matter 
like this, on the prompting of 
acquired habit, and without any 
reflection whatever. This tendency 
mikes it all the more necessary that 
the right habit should be acquired 
—also that the wrong habit, thatis 
to say, that of brushing lightly, 
with the back of the hand, across 
the line of the putt, which used to 
be a perfectly right one before the 
comparatively recent change of 
rule, should be shuffled off, like a 
garment that is not only unneces- 
sary but even fatal. In order to 
acquire the right habit it is essential 
to observe the new rule most 
strictly, not only on the great 
occasions, but on the small occa- 
sions, in the little matches, too, 


Necessity OF FORMING THE 
Hapir TO KeEP THE RULE 

It is very curious, considering 
that the game is their profession 
and that they play for sums of 
prize-money that are very consider- 
able, that the professionals are so 
often ill-instructed in the rules. It 
is to their advantage, even more 
than to that of the amateurs, to 
keep up with the changes of rule 
that are made from time to time. 
But the amateurs, too, seem to be 
rather muddle : avout this particular 
rule, which deals with the removal 
of loose objects on the putting 
green. They know that it is no 
longer legal to brush them away 
with the hand; they know that 
there is a certain permission to 
move objects aside with thec ub; 
but what they often seem to ignore 
or forget is that this permission 
to so use the club is restricted to 
the removal of certain named 
things, @¢, ‘‘dung, wormcasts, 
snow and ice.” 
and so-called ‘*‘ friendly” matches 
we often see a man move 
all sorts of foreign bodies, 
net coming’ under any of the 


Now, in ordinary 


above cateyories, with his club, 
lightly and light-heartedly, and 
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which cause them to drift apart are perfectly probable. Fane has done 
‘*feverything ” and knows from years of delightful experience how 
thoroughly worthless ‘‘everything” is. The simple life for him! Enid, 
on the contrary, with years of village existence behind her, has naturally 
an insatiable appetite for gaiety and amusement and no illusions about the 


joys of the country. In her search after pleasure she develops a warm 

friendship for a friend of Fane’s, a friendship which has a tragic ending and 

leads to a fatal estrangement between her husband and herself. Their 
g 


quarrel, however, is eventually bridged over, after a series of melo iramatic 
incidents which rather detract from the merit of the story, and in the end 
the couple find happiness together. 

Strange Fire, by Christopher Maughan. (Stanley Paul and Co.) Mr 
Maughan writes exceptionally well and contrives to give point and interest to 
a clerical story, which contains several incidents difficult of credence. The 
book describes the fall through an inherited tendency to drink of a young clergy- 
man of high aspirations ; a fail which is largely brought about by the rivalry 
of his fellow-curate for the hand of Zipporah Pym, the vicar’s daughter. 
There is excellent characterisation in this book, and the novel, on the whole, 
shows considerable individuality. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY, 
Byron: The Last Phase, by Richard Edgcumbe. (Murray.) 
The Ilaven, by Eden Phillpotts. (Murray.) 
Bella Donna, by Robert Hichens, (Ileinemann.) 
rhe Glimpse, by Arnold Bennett. (Chapman and Hall.) 
Ilome Life in Ireland, by Robert Lynd, (Mills and Boon.) 
The Tyrant, by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (\Methuen.) 
The Lordship of Love, by Baroness Von Hutten, (Ilutchinson.) 


GREEN. 


LLUTCHINSON. 
we do not, perhaps, check him, What does it matter? It does 
not matter at all for the moment, and for the (friendly match; but 
it begins to matter very seriously when we come to the real battle. There 
the penalty has to be rigidly enforced for the crime thoughtlessly committed, 
It is really far better, for our salvation from these errors on the great 
occasion, to carry the spirit of the late lamented Sarah Battle into all ou 
games; then, in stress of circumstance, when we become creatures of 
habit, we do not offend as that 
unfortunate golfer did at Walton 
Ileath, and so lost, on a techni- 
cality, a match which he was 
playing very gallantly. 

Tue Triumru oF Youru. 

The tournament in question 
is now a week old, but its memory 
is likely to remain green for a great 
deal longer than that, for it wit- 
nessed the first great triumph of 
the younger generation in one of 
the two big events of the year, 


There is a great deal of life left in 





the four old dogs yet, and no doubt 
they have all got many victories still 
before them, but this win of Tom 
Ball’s marks a distinct epoch. The 
defeats of Braid and Taylor by 
Rowe and Hepburn respec ively 
did not really constitute a tr umph 
for youth, since Rowe is as old as, 
if not older than, his victim, while 
Hepburn has reached the compara 
tively mature age ol thirty three. 
The winner, on the other hand, is 
really of the younger gen ration, 
Almost before the tournament 
began one very acute critic 
declared that Ball would” win 
outright, while on the morning 


of the final the balance ot 
opinion, expert and otherwise, 
was in his favour, Hlis putting 


nlone was enough to justify the 
highest hopes of his backers, for 
he did not play a round without 
holing several unpleasantly long 
ones and he was uniformly steady 
tiroughout, A very good putter 
often produces the impression that 
he is being unlucky, since the long 
putts go so near the hole that it 
seems as if only a malignant provi- 
dence could prevent the ball going 
in every time. This was the case 
with Taylor’s putting a Deal this 
summer, and it was certainly so with 
sail. Time after time the ball 
would go straight for the hole, 
just shave past the right or left 
hand lip and pull up 18in. or so 
beyond it, It must have been 
enough to break Herd’s heart in the 
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enough, because the ball will run much further; but at present the holes, 


as a rule, are of good length, and there may be opportunities of further 


stretching when they begin to be too short. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


BEAL AUTUMN 
IIARDY plant of 
colouring is Helenium striatum, which gives a rich tone to the 
It is in harmony with the soft 


rivUL FLOWER, 


of much grace and with flowers beautiful 
border or wherever it is placed. 
tints of the Aster (Micnaelmas Daisies), and when g 
the house has a peculiar charm through the warm, brown shade, 
relieved only with stripes of golden yellow, on the petals. At 
appears little to attract one, but the more it is seen the more 


o those who wish to fill the garden in autumn with 


ithered for 


first there 


t 
t 


beautiful it becomes 
flowers that are not seen so frequently as one desires, namely, in groups or 
Fortunately, the growth is not unruly, a frult of many of the 
ileleniums and perennial Sunflowers; at least, it is on my 
hot soil in West I filled the tall 
with the stems and mixed them with the softer yellows of the 
or 
Aster, 
Belgii 
cialing 
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DAHLIA. 
Dahlias increase 
and and 


yet for use in form- 


multiply, 
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obtain 
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exactly 





plant 
When 
Jekyll’s 


one desires. 
in Miss 

exquisite garden 
recently, I 
a Dahlia that I have 
at 


noticed 


hever seen any 


exhibition in 
any 
Orange 
It 
described as a bush, 
but the 
hidden 


or 
called 
King. 


be 


border, 
Fire 
may almost 
leafage is 


with a pro- 


fusion of flowers of 


an intense 


of 


orange 


red, a shade 


uncommon and 
brilliant, without 


any suggestion of 


cru leness. The 
en- 


this 


whole plant is 
in 


burden 


veloped 
glorious of 
blossoms, the flowers 
held erect on grace- 
ful stems and filling 
in completely the 
colour-scheme for an 


It 


to 


autumn border, 
is a satisfaction 
find a growing love 
the best 

Dahlia for 
garden, and Orange 
fire 
them—the kinds that 
hide 


ol types 


of the 
King is one of 


their flowers 


HERD. 


among the foliage, 
especially in such a 
vear as the present showing nothing but prodigious leaf development, which 
does not commend itselt. Tne Pompon Dahlia is fast regaining its previous 
popularity, and no group of this great garden flower commends itself more 
to those who desire masses of decided colours. E. T. Cook. 


SoMK RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS IN A SUSSEX GARDEN. 
Certain plants are always more prominent than others at certain seasons, 

and it is only by close observation of those kinds that do make a good show 

that the shrubberies are relieved of their 


It is also necessary to take note of the position 


of colour in autumn monotonous 
surface of yreen leaves. 
the plant occupies, so that one can place it under similar conditions, 
Clerodendron trichotomum has been a blaze of colour; its white and red 
flowers set in brenzy foliage make it unusually attractive, especially when 
the plant is roft, by 14ft., as it is in this garden. It is quite hardy. 
C. foetidum is a Chinese kind, and also flowers in autumn. 
vigorous growth, and has dark green leaves and purple stem; it bears clusters 


This is of less 


of pink flowers. 

Clethra alnifolia (North American Pepper Tree).—This is a shrubby 
plant reaching 8ft. to 1oft., and produces abundantly beautiful spikes of 
white flowers, very sweet-scented. The Clethra will 
in positions where many other plants will not; damp and 


creamy which are 


also grow 
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swampy ground suits it admirably, and at the same time it will grow 
freely among other shrubs. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles —This is still a mass of flowers—a 
rich, light blue; a plant growing on a wall is magnificent. 

Hydrangeas are especially good at this season, and they are much 
hardier than many suppose. They bear a wealth of flower at this season, 
especially the blue types, HH. radiata and H. paniculata are also noteworthy 
In autumn, 

Bignonia grandiflora Mme, Salen.—This beautiful variety is not 
much known yet, but is a great improvement in colour on the older form ; it 
is seen in the South of France.  B. grandiflora, the type, is also glorious 
upon a south wall. B, radicins, the North American Trumpet Flower, is 
hardier, and bears profusely huge clusters of scarlet flowers; the plant 
requires plenty of water in hot weather while growing, 

Desmodium penduliflorem.—This is litthke known, but is delightful in 
colour, and under good culture reaches 6ft, to Sft. in height; the flowers are 
Pea-shaped and reddish purple. It does best on a wall. 

Caryopteris Mastacantha (China and Japan).—This is a shrub of neat 
growth and valuable for its late flowering; it is in an exposed shrubbery, so 
that it must be fairly hardy, ‘The flowers are lavender blue and borne on the 
encs of the shoots, which last in good condition fora long time. A light soil 
seems to suit this best. It can be propagated easily from cuttings. 

Berberidopsis corallina (Coral Barberry). -—This is a handsome evergreen 
and perhaps not hardy in’ the North, but it does well upon walls and flowers 
freely. The flowers are like wreaths of coral and are extremely handsome. 
Light soil in which some leaf-soil or peat is incorporated suits the 
plants well, 

Erythrina Crista-galli isa showy plant, throwing up long branches several 
feet in height, the tops of which to the extent of 18in. or more are 
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covered with large scarlet flowers, An excellent position for it is against a 
south wall or fence. 

Lilies among Shrubs L. auratum and platyphvilum are magnificent. 
These do well when planted with shrubs such as Rhododendrons, and if 
given good soil the stems will reach 7it. or Sit. high, and the scent is rich 
and pleasant. LL. speciosum Melpomene and its varieties were also very fine 


a week or so ago, and the flowers are much larger than those produced on 
pot plants, and if severe frosts do not occur they will last a’most through 
October. L. tigrinum Fortunei is beautiful, and this form grows 6ft. to 7ft. high, 
It should be plantel in clusters of about twelve bulbs, when a fine effect is 
obtained; in fact, the result is one of the most brilliant bits of colouring 
obiainable. 

Clematises also make a grand show at this season. When these are 
planted among shrubs and allowed freedom over poles they are very hand 


some, and all the best varieties can be grown in this way. 
A NEW SNOWBALL TREE, 

The Snowball trees or shrubs of the past have been revarded as o 
special value on account of their showy flowers, which are usually vers 
freely produced; but a newcomer from China will be more appreciated 
for its berries than its flowers. It is known by the somewhat unwieldy 
name of Viburnum rhytidophyllum, a name which should not, however, 
deter anyone from planting it, This Viburnum is of vigorous habit and 
nas long lance-shaped leaves, which are dark vreen on the upper surla 
and coated with a dirty fawn-coloured woolly subs'ance on the under-sid 
During the summer months flattish he ds of pale suiphur-coloured flower 
appear at the ends of the shoots, these being followed in auwumn by dari 
red berries, which are verv beautiful indeed Pini. shrub has proved quit 
hardy in the London district, and, apparently, will thrive in any soil that 
suits other members of its family, II 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“KINGED” TERN 
}10 THE KEprroR OF **COUNTRY LIFE.” | 
Sir,—On Monday evening, August 23rd last, a tern was captured by Mr. 
Stewart, lighthouse-keeper, at the Barns Ness Lighthouse, near Dunbar, on the 
coast of Haddingtonshire, and sent to Mr. G. Pow, Dunbar, for preservation. 
On one of its legs it bore a metal ring. The bird has been shown to me, and 
on detaching the ring I found it stamped inside, ‘* Country Lire, London,” 


~~ 


and on the outside, ** 516.” I should be greatly obliged if you would kindly 
let me know when and where this bird was ringed and by whom; also its age 
at the time. I enclose a photograph of the stuffed bird by Mr. Pow. It 
seems to me to be an Arctic tern, but when I saw the specimen it was swathel 
in thread, so that I could not examine it properly. —WILLIAM EVANs. 

[We have communicated with the gentleman to whom the ring was sent 
out and have received the following reply ; ‘* In reply to yours of September 
30th, the tern captured would be an Arctic tern, and it was ringed by me 
on the Farne Islands on July 17th. It is interesting to note that it had 
made its way northwards, for at this time of the year we expect the terns 
to be making their way southwards along the coast. Numbers are always to 
be seen making their way along the Yorkshire Coast in August and 
September. —RILEyY ForruXe.”—Ep. } 


THE KEEPING OF NUTS. 

[To THE Epiror or ** Country Litt.” 
Sixk,—I should be much obliged for information about treating walnuts, how 
to get the husk off and clean the nuts, and how to keep them fiom drying up. 
I should also like to know how to keep cob nuts. —G. Lies 

{If there is any difficulty in getting off the green outer husk of the 
walnuts it is a sign that they are not quite ripe. In this state a simple way 
to keep them fresh for some time is to leave them in the husk and pile them 
in a heap on the ground, covering them with grass cuttings. If ripe enough 
to come cleanly out of the husk they should be packed in a large earthen jar, 
salt being thickly spread between the layers of nuts. The jar should then 
be closely covered and buried in the garden—the nuts will only need wiping 
before being used. Cob nuts should be stored in the same way, leaving them 
in their outer husks as far as possible.—ED. | 
“WHEN THE GENERAL WAS AFRAID.” 

{To rHe Eprror oF ‘*Counrry Lire,”)} 
Sir,—lI notice with much concern that I am credited with the authorship of 
the story, ‘* When the General was Afraid,” instead of Rudolzh Stratz (I am 
only the translator). I should be most grateful if a note to this effect could 
be inserted in the next number of Country Lire.—PILGRIM WuHiTtK. 





EVERGREEN ROSES. 
[To THE Epitor or **Counrry LIFE”) 
Str,—I am told there is a rose callei Blush Rambler which is ever- 
green, Will you kindly let me know about it and also if it is hardy ?— 
ZEPHYR. 

{This charming rose is not quite evergreen, but almost so, We advise 
our correspondent also to plant Jersey Beauty, which is one of the most 
beautiful kinds for the purpose. It grows with great vigour, and has a 
wealth of shining leaves, amid which, in the summer months, the creamy 
white starry flowers nestle. It is a rose for all seasons. —EDb. J 


THE BOG GARDEN. 
[To tHe Eprror oF ‘Country Lire,” 
S1r,—I am interested in tie making of a bog garden in an old cut-out piece 
of peat bog, which is ideally situated, being surrounded on three sides by a 


well-grown wood, on the fourth by open peat bog, and having within its bounds 


> 


two old disused quarry holes and a couple of drains, thus providing a certain 
amount of natural rock, damp hollows and dry peat banks, Aiter some years’ 
experience [ have been forced to the conclusion that in most books and 
articles where bog gardens are referred to what is really meant is sway 


ground and not feat bog, and have found that many plants recommended for 


’ 
so-called bog gardens will not do in peat Rhododendrons, «zaleas, heaths, 
broom, pernettya, and Olearia Haastii do well. [shall feel gratelul if you, 
or some of your correspondents, can atiord me information as to other plants 
that will not only grow but thrive in peat, especially those that bloom @v / 
audumn, and plants that provide an immediate cffect.—IGNOKAMI 

[Miss Gertrude Jck ll, to whom we submitted the above letter, answers 
it as follows: ‘‘ Your correspondent, * Ignoramus,’ has a quite unusuil 


opportunity for making a beautiful bog garden, but may an old gardener b 


allowed to utter a gentle reproof by saying that he justifies his 
signature by asking for plants that will make an ‘immediate effect.’ rh 
making of a good garden requires not only knowledge, but patience, Phe 
plants should be so placed that they can grow on gradually to their full siz 
und not be overcrowded when they are approaching maturity. Phe greater 
number of the beautifui peat-loving shiubs are hard wooded and cannot be 
hurried ; even the softer plants must have time for their roots to get hold and 
spread. But meanwhile the peaty surfice will soon produce its own covering 
of moss ard tiny heaths, and no doubt in adjoining bogland quantities of 
native plants of ornamental character could be collected, such as 
sundew, bog aspho jel and bog St. J yin’s wort, and for th 
wetter places sheets of sphagnum — moss. Any of these cou 
easily be removed as the permanet plants grow The ch e lor 
good gardening Is here so precious that it will be a pity to oil it by any 
desire for variety for its own sake, which 1s so often the bane of good worl 
in horticulture ; the plants, and especially small shrubs, that revel in mois 
peat are alrea ly SO humerous that by planting in good groups of a few at a 
time a boy garden of several acres could easily be made, Even the larger 
rhododendrons might be dispensed with, unless specially desired, for in tim 
they would invade and swallow up everything. Kalmia latifolia should be in 
good quantity; it delights in a rather open place in pure damp peat; there 
are other kalmias, but, Comparatively, they are not worth growing Azalea 
should be in good masses, planted not nearer than 7/t. apart; they 
should be carefully arranged for colour, Plinted in damp peat they do 
equally well in sun or in half shade; the yellows anid whites lo 
best in shade, the brighter colours in the open Lhe lovely white Azalea 
occidentalis should not be forgotten; it blooms later than the usual hardy 
kinds and has pretty polished foliage Tine Vacciniums are valuabie peat 
shrubs 4ft. to 5ft. high; the best are V. pennsylvanicum and V, corymbosum ; 
the leaves of both turn a fine colour—almost scarlet—in the autumn, 
Pernettya is a capital small shrub; the type P. mucronata good for w 
plantings, with here and there patches of the varieties with showy berries for 
colour effect. Among the andromedas and their close allies alone ther 3 a 
wealth of beautiful shrub form and bloom, from OxyJdendron arboreum, 
small tree, to the 18in,. high Leucothce acuminata L. axillaris is a li 
larger, and L, Catesbai larger still, but of the same type, with quant s ol 
small whippy branches coming from the root, and an abundance of shiny, 
leathery, lance-shaped foliage, that takes a fine colour in autumn and winter 
Then, still among the andromedas, there is the lovely Zenobia sp sa 
pulverulenta and the fine bush Andromeda floribunda \il these thrive in 
cool peat, never dry but well drained. Skimmias are valu ble peat shru 
from 3ft. to 4ft. high and wide. They are dicecious, so that both male and 


femaie plants must be secured, or there will be none of the brilliant scar 





berries that are so bright in winter. They also like cool peat, well dra 
The gaultherias must not be forgotten, G,. Shallon is slow at first, but 
later years almost too vigorous and wile- Its best use is as a 
sub-shrub in shade. The height is aft. re i good variety 
with more pointed leaves distinguished as acutifulia, The dwarf Gaulther 
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in half shade; its beautiful congener, Shortia galacifolia, should be more 
» tt pen kK rsia podophylla with its handsome leaves some- 
i rl li hor ! thut, that turn ‘ fine colour, aiso thrives in peat 
It shoul | plat ! among low shrubs for shelter, or its young leaves may 
be hurt Lw tl st frosts The heaths are, of course, at home in peat, 
i white var y of our common bell-heather is desirable, and takes a wetter 
‘ than most f the others One of the most strikinely beautiful is the 

wl var y of t Irish heath (Menziesia polifolia), Of the others the 
Cornish heath (Erica vagans) and E. ciliaris are among th st. It is better 
» have only ne or tw $s in sight at a tin The strawberry tree 
\ tus) is al thir i uly ground, Your corresvondent asks for 
t plants that flower in autum There are hardiy any, but rotable 
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REGRETS 
[To tne Epiror, ] 
Sit l use Mu should | 
ol r tI send herewith 
i pi t raph l too) ast 
month of egrets and their EGRETS 
ne S The photo raph wa 
taken on a branch of the river Sobat Il. Fk. Eveerr, Khartoum, Soudan, 
DOMESTICATED CUB, 
To THK Eprrok or *“Counrky Lire”) 
Sir. The cub in the accompanying photegraph was taken from 
n earth in tl | { Purbeck, where they are very wild and 
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undisturbed, It was brought home and chained on a _ lawn for 
i few days to become ac med to other animals, who took 
muca interest in him peacocks, ducks, fowls, guinea-lowls, swans, 
etc. Within a week he was plaving about with the hound, 
sittings on her back, licking her face and gambolling like a_ kitten,— 
I AKTHUR 


“ FENNY 
POPPERS.” 
fo rune Epiior, 
Probably 
the most 
curious cannon 
in the world are 
those shown in 
the photograph 
which I took 
recently while 
cycling in 
Bucking ham- 
shire hey are 


what are locally 


known as the 
“Fenny Pop- 
pers,” and were 


presented to the 
parish of Fenny 
Stratford for 


the purpose ol 





firing a feu de 


joteon St. iN ILL-1ISSORTED COUPLE, 
Martin’s Day, 
which in the town in question is an occasion of much feasting and 


Tradition says that the 
Fenny Stratford 


rejoicing, and has been for the past I50 years 
ft of Dr. Broxne Willis, 


In appearance these quee 


‘** Poppers” were the gi who built 


Church in 1720. little guns resemble quart pots, 


Thev are made of gun-metal—forged, not cast, and then bored—and each one 


weighs about 1glb. or 20lb. The dimensions ar: 7in. high, 34in. in diameter 


at the nozzle and gin. diameter in breech, circumference about I2in., bore 
6in. long and rin. 


discharge is accomplished by the appiication of a red hot rod to the touch- 


calibre. The charse is g4oz. of * shilling powder.” The 


hole, the result being a tremendous bang. Phe ** Poppers,” which 





> SIX In 


number, are kept in the ciurch b sliry. Phey give four performances on St. 


Martin’s Day, and the majority of the peace an! quiet loving Fennyites are 


not sorry when the ** Poppers” cease their popping and are put away for 
another twelve months, Joun B. Twycross 


MY YEW 


EpiroR OF 


PRE, 


[To THE **COUNTRY 


I wonder if many of your teaders hav 


Lire.” ] 
Sir, noticed the excessive, yet unob- 


trusive, beauty of the yews this autumn, or is the one here in [ertfordshire 


exceptionally flourishing? It probably was planted two centuries ago by the 
substantial English yeoman who built the adjoining house On waking on a 
sunny morning in September or October it greets my view, for the dark foliage 


‘most taps the window-pane. Each separate branch of this foliage is jewelled 





with ripe red berries, and the eff-ct spread over the ‘at tree is unimaginably 


beautiful, Tne top forms usuallya sphere of green, There is nota dead branch 


or even an infertile twig on it. Each has borne its share of red berries, and I 


know of no other tree capable of producing the same type of beauty. For this 


vew, growing as it does out of a green lawn, with borders still bright with autumn 


flowers, has not the sombre melancholy which suggests its association with the 
churchyard. On the other hand, it is not gay. Its usual aspect is that of 


quiet dignity tending towards mournfulness. rhe glowing red berries enrich 


its dignity without adding anything in the shape of too striking and aggressive 
beauty. The careless passer-by could never discern it, but to be with it 
constantly, to see dawn struggling pale through its dew-wet foliage, to see the 
berries shining under sunlight, to watch night with her wings of shadow 

and cloud folding it in 
daikness, is to realise 
a great and dignified 


charm that can never 


cloy and is in essence 
unfading, I 


write this looking at the 


b 


and memory 


tree and, doing so, am 
that 
the tree 1S 


reminded phys caliy 
changing 
rapidly enough, Its truit, 
after last 


night’s rain, is 


dropping fieely on the 


lawn, and _ birds, espe- 
cially thrushes, are feasting 
in the 


boughs, They 


seem to prel.r it even to 
the rowan and the elder 
It is not the 
missel-thrush but the song- 
that most 

frequently and picks the 
fruit eagerly, and always, as far as I have noticed, with curiously drooping 


berry. 


WING, thrush comes 


wings. Birds love the yew tree as much as Ido. The wood-pigeons coming 


from it make the first noise in the delicious mornings of late spring and early 
sumer, but later it is taken possession of by chattering sparrows, who 
build their nests and rear their young in the living roof of my outdoor 


H. S. 


dining-room ¢ 











